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A  BIRTHDAY  GREETING 

This  little  volume  relates  experiences  in  my  father's  long 
and  varied  life  and  gives  his  views  on  many  subjects  on 
which  those  experiences  enable  him  to  speak  with  authority. 
It  contains  interviews  with  him  published  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  December  29,  1935,  and  January  5,  1936,  and 
now  supplemented  by  Mr.  Bennett  with  a  record  of  other 
visits  father  had  with  one  whom  he  fondly  calls  "My  Young 
Comrade."  With  the  permission  of  the  Tribune  these 
understanding  and  sympathetic  interviews  regarding  events 
covering  almost  a  century  are  published  in  book  form  by 
the  family  as  a  greeting  to  father  and  a  remembrance  for 
his  friends  on  this  happy  birthday  anniversary. 


Florence  Fifer  Bohrer. 


Bloomington,  Illinois, 
October  28,  1936: 
The  ninety-sixth  birthday 
of  Joseph  W.  Fifer. 


Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the  family  noiv  repre- 
sented by  Illinois'  "Grand  old  man"  went  from  Ger- 
many to  America  in  the  history-making  emigration 
which  colonized  on  the  basis  of  good  morals  and 
sound  economics  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
leader  of  the  German  pioneers  who  were  to  join  with 
William  Penn  in  the  building  of  a  state  was  the  wise 
and  righteous  young  lawyer,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
whom  Whittier  consecrates  in  his  beautiful  poem. 
"The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim." 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Fifers  moved  ivest- 
ward  into  the  Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia  and  built 
many  little  grist  mills  from  Harper  s  Ferry  on  down 
to  Staunton,  where  Joseph  Wilson  Fifer  was  born  in 
1840.  The  accompanying  photograph  of  former 
Governor  Fifer  was  taken  in  1934  when — as  now — 
he  was  more  active  and  looked  younger  than  many 
a  man  twenty  years  his  junior. 


JOSEPH  WILSON  FIFER 
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Memories  of  War  and  Peace  Imparted 

in  His  Ninety-Sixth  Year 
by  Joseph  W.  Fifer  at  the  Request  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Recorded  by 

JAMES  ODONNELL  BENNETT 


We  all  change,  but  that's  with 
Time;  Time  does  his  work 
honestly,  and  I  don't  mind  him. 
A  fig  for  Time,  Sir.  Use  him 
well,  and  he's  a  hearty  fellow, 
and  scorns  to  have  you  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

— CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Gabriel  Varden  in  "Barnaby  Rudge" 
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Foreword 

By  Frank  O.  Lowden 
Twenty-Seventh  Governor  of  Illinois 

<  itt  IS  almost  a  half  century  since  I  went  to  Chicago  to  live. 
JL  The  first  Governor  of  Illinois  to  be  elected  after  my  arrival 
was  Joseph  W.  Fifer.  I  recall  vividly  people  saying,  "What  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  will  not  live  out  his  term."  For  he  had  been 
seriously  wounded — almost  mortally — in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg.  And  now  surviving  all  his  contemporaries,  he  is  as  alert 
mentally  as  anyone  I  know.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
best  guaranty  of  old  age  was  to  be  an  invalid  when  young,  and 
then  guard  that  invalidism  throughout  life.  I  had  never  heard 
that  to  be  shot  almost  to  pieces  came  within  this  principle. 
And  yet  Governor  Fifer  is  a  living  proof  that  there  may  be 
something  in  the  theory. 

I  have  visited  Governor  Fifer  at  his  home  in  Bloomington 
once  or  twice  a  year  for  many  years.  To  me  it  is  always  a  de- 
lightful and  an  inspiring  experience.  Most  men  of  advanced 
age  live  in  the  past,  inclined  to  be  indifferent  to  passing  events. 
Not  so  with  the  Governor.  He  is  as  keen  about  current  affairs 
as  he  ever  was.  He  is  abreast  of  the  best  thought  of  the  day. 
He  is  as  concerned  about  the  proper  solution  of  public  ques- 
tions of  the  moment  as  he  ever  was  in  the  past. 
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Governor  Fifer  can  give  from  personal  experience  a  more 
accurate  account  of  the  important  events  of  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  than  any  other  man  of  whom  I  know. 
He  has  played  a  not  inconspicuous  part  in  those  events. 

It  is  strangely  impressive  to  hear  him  recall  the  appearance 
and  the  manner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he  heard  as  a 
youth;  to  hear  him  talk  of  General  Grant,  whom  he  knew 
well,  or  of  Oglesby  and  other  great  figures  which  Illinois  pro- 
duced in  the  ninetenth  century. 

He  is  the  last  link  between  the  present  day  and  that  heroic 
time  when  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  Oglesby  walked  the  stage. 
It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  of  these  four  outstanding  figures 
three  were  born  in  the  South,  Fifer  himself  in  Virginia,  and 
Lincoln  and  Oglesby  in  Kentucky.  We  of  Illinois  sometimes 
boast  that  Illinois,  not  Pennsylvania,  is  the  real  keystone  state 
uniting  the  North  and  South.  The  careers  of  these  three 
southerners  give  color  to  our  claim. 

The  stirring  history  of  the  middle  west  for  the  last  seventy- 
five  years  is  known  to  all  men.  It  is  an  inspiring  story,  and 
Joseph  W.  Fifer  is  history  incarnate  of  that  period. 


Sinnissippi  Farm, 
Oregon,  111,  1936 


Joseph  Wilson  Fifer 

1840 — Born  October  28  at  Jennings  Gap  near  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  first  president  of  the  United  States  born  under  the 
American  flag 

1847 — As  a  child  of  seven  years  is  present  at  his  father's  meeting  with  Henry 
Clay,  idolized  leader  of  the  Whigs 

1857 — Moves  with  father's  family  to  McLean  County,  Illinois 

1861 — August  10,  enlists  with  his  brother  George  in  Company  C,  33d  Illinois 
Infantry,  at  Bloomington,  Illinois 

1863 — July  13,  severely  wounded  in  battle  at  Jackson,  Mississippi 

1864 — October  15,  mustered  out  of  service  at  Springfield,  Illinois 

1864 — October,  matriculates  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington 

1868 — June,  graduates  from  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

1869— Admitted  to  the  bar 

1870 — June  15,  marries  Gertrude  Lewis  of  Bloomington 

1870 — Elected  City  Attorney  of  Bloomington 

1872 — Elected  State's  Attorney  of  McLean  County 

1876— Reelected  State's  Attorney 

1880 — Elected  to  State  Senate,  for  four-year  term 

1888 — Receives  the  endearing  nom  de  guerre  "Private  Joe"  because  all  his  op- 
ponents for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Governorship  of  Illi- 
nois range  in  rank  from  captain  to  general 

1888 — Elected  Governor  of  Illinois,  for  four-year  term 
1892 — Receives  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
1899 — Appointed  member  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  President 
McKinley 

1903 — Reappointed  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Voluntarily  resigns  in  1906  and  returns  to  Bloomington 
and  the  practice  of  law 

1918 — Elected  commander  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic 

1920 — Elected  delegate  to  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention 

1934 — October  27,  in  celebration  of  his  ninety-fourth  birthday  the  McLean 
County  Bar  Association  unveils  his  portrait,  and  that  of  his  old  friend 
and  neighbor,  former  Vice-President  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  in  the 
Circuit  Court  Room  at  Bloomington 

1936 — On  Washington's  Birthday  he  broadcasts  a  commemorative  address  over 
the  Bloomington  radio  station 

1936 — Being  the  only  member  of  William  T.  Sherman  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  able  to  attend  meetings,  he  goes  on  March  23  to  its  hall  in 
Bloomington  and  offers  a  resolution  surrendering  its  charter.  As  post 
commander  he  then  declares  the  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  1  to  0 
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Private  Joe  at  95,  an  Alertly  Living  Link 
with  the  Past 

Every  act  of  noble  sacrifice  to  the  country,  every  in- 
stance of  patriotic  devotion  to  her  cause,  has  its  beneficial 
influence.  A  nation's  character  is  the  sum  of  its  splendid 
deeds;  they  constitute  one  common  patrimony,  the 
nation's  inheritance.  HENRY  CLAY 


S  TO  this  interview  with  a  former  governor  of  Illinois, 
another  former  governor  was  the  original  assignment 
editor. 

"Somebody,"  said  Frank  O.  Lowden  to  Arthur  Evans  of 
the  Tribune,  "ought  to  go  to  Bloomington  and  take  down 
Governor  Fifer's  reminiscences  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  and 
Oglesby  and  Ingersoll  and  of  the  Vicksburg  siege  before  it's 
too  late.  Judge  Landis  and  I  were  with  him  a  few  days  ago, 
and  he  held  us  spellbound  for  hours.  It  was  history  at  first 
hand,  I  tell  you !  Be  a  pity  to  have  it  lost.  And  in  the  nature  of 
things,  Arthur,  it  won't  be  there  very  much  longer.  He's  past 
ninety-five,  you  know." 

So  Mr.  Evans  told  our  chief,  and  the  chief  said  to  your 
humble  servant:  "Make  arrangements  with  Mrs.  Bohrer  [she 
is  former  State  Senator  Florence  Fifer  Bohrer]  for  some  ses- 
sions with  her  father.  And  you'd  better  not  dally  about  it 
because  cold  weather  is  coming  on,  and  he  is  past  ninety-five. 
Well    ...    you  know." 

And,  like  Colonel  Lowden,  he  shook  a  foreboding  head. 
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So,  in  rather  mortuary  mood  and  muttering,  "I  come  to 
bury  Caesar,"  I  reported  at  909  North  McLean  street,  Bloom- 
ington,  111.,  where  stands  the  mansion  which  Joseph  Fifer  built 
forty  years  ago  and  which  is  sentineled  by  towering  elms  in 
the  park  across  the  way. 

But  Caesar  was  far  from  ready  to  be  buried,  and,  quoting 
a  shade  acridly  from  the  passage  on  Plutarch  in  Macaulay's 
essay  on  history,  he  said,  "I  don't  want  any  'nondescript  broth 
copiously  poured'  over  me." 

The  aptness  and  pungency  of  that  quoting  cheered  me,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  a  nonagenarian  who  could  so  promptly  declare 
himself  stood  in  no  need  of  the  last  consolations  of  a  reporter. 

Especially  was  I  convinced  of  our  former  governor's  mental 
and  temperamental  hardiness  when  I  learned  that  none  of  his 
family  can  recall  reading  Macaulay's  famous  essay  to  him  since 
1925,  when  his  eyes  failed  and  he  had  to  give  up  reading  for 
himself. 

Yes,  his  physical  eyesight  has  failed  but  his  mental  vision 
is  unimpaired.  As  an  elder  statesman  whose  counsel  still  is 
sought  by  younger  men — former  United  States  Senator  James 
Wadsworth  of  New  York,  was  with  him  on  one  of  the  days 
of  my  tarrying — he  permits  himself  no  doting  illusions  about 
men  or  measures.    Of  the  party  so  dear  to  him  he  said: 

"I  stood  by  in  the  infancy  of  the  Republican  party  when  its 
cradle  was  rocked  by  sleepless  zealots.  I  got  my  Republicanism 
shot  into  me  during  the  war,  and  I  expect  to  die  a  Republican. 
But  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  our  party  has  got  to 
liberalize  itself  if  it  is  to  live." 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  I  am  just  back  from  a  four- 
day  interview  with  the  most  remarkable  man  in  Illinois. 

Enlarge  the  boundaries  of  that  sentence  to  make  it  include 
many  another  state  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  Joseph  Wilson 
Fifer — known  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  citizens  of 
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our  commonwealth  as  "Private  Joe" — still  would  be  the  most 
remarkable  man  in  the  valley. 

On  the  train  I  totted  it  up  that  during  the  four  days  he 
talked  seventeen  hours  by  the  clock  —  fluent,  well-ordered, 
richly  informative  talk.  If  at  the  end  of  the  close-packed  ses- 
sions anybody  needed  mortuary  attention  it  certainly  was  not 
Joseph  Fifer. 

He  took  me  down  the  generations  from  Henry  Clay,  whom 
he  as  a  boy  of  seven  saw  extend  a  courtly  hand  from  a  stage- 
coach to  greet  and  thank  his  father,  the  Virginian  John  Fifer, 
to  John  P.  Altgeld,  who  defeated  him  for  governor,  and  whom 
this  old-line  Republican  and  Civil  war  veteran  profoundly  re- 
spected— from  Clay  "the  great  pacificator"  to  Altgeld  the  radi- 
cal, I  say,  he  touched  to  life  for  listening,  grateful  me  the 
personalities  and  the  utterances  of  long-gone  worthies. 

And  so  I  am  back  with  150  pages  of  notes;  with  closeups 
of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  with  sweaty,  muddy,  bloodstained  facts 
about  the  life  of  the  private  soldier  during  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, and  with  the  wise  admonitions  of  a  man  who  at  ninety- 
five  thinks  a  good  deal  more  about  the  aches  and  pains  of  his 
country  than  he  does  about  his  own.  The  latter  he  never  men- 
tioned, but  took  a  comradely  interest  in  mine. 

In  forty-five  years  of  journalism  it  was  the  finest  interview 
I  have  obtained. 

Throughout  the  seventeen  hours  of  discourse  he  hesitated 
only  twice  for  a  word,  and  it  was  the  same  word — the  name 
of  the  Yazoo  river.  It  vexed  him  to  be  thus  at  a  loss. 

During  the  talks,  never  opening  a  book,  he  quoted  from 
Froude's  "Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  from  Jefferson, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  Douglas;  from  Lincoln  numer- 
ous passages,  one  being  the  glorious  but  seldom-quoted  211- 
word  appeal  that  closes  the  Second  Annual  Message;  from 
Emerson,  Horace  Greeley,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  John  Fiske; 
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from  Buckles'  "History  of  Civilization";  from  Homer  Hoch, 
formerly  a  member  of  congress  from  Kansas;  from  Lord 
Bacon's  will;  from  G.  R.  Trowbridge's  "Bi-Socialism" ;  from 
two  of  Macaulay's  four  letters  of  1857-59  to  Jefferson's  biog- 
rapher, H.  S.  Randall,  one  of  which  our  townsman,  Benjamin 
F.  Affleck,  has  been  circulating  in  recent  months  as  a  tract  for 
the  times;  from  "Tarn  O'Shanter"  and  dozens  of  lines  from 
other  poems  of  Burns;  the  twelve  stanzas  of  Kate  Putnam 
Osgood's  long-forgotten  pastoral,  "Driving  Home  the  Cows," 
and,  with  tear-wet  eyes,  all  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  heart-search- 
ing epitaph  on  Ann  Rutledge,  which  is  carved  on  the  stone 
above  her  grave  in  the  little  Illinois  town  of  Petersburg  and 
which,  familiar  though  it  is,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  here: 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 

The  vibrations  of  deathless  music. 

"With  malice  totvard  none,  with  charity  for  all." 

Out  of  me  forgiveness  of  millions  toward  millions, 

And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 

Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 

I  am  Ann  Rutledge  who  sleeps  beneath  these  weeds. 

Beloved  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 

But  through  separation. 

Bloom  forever,  O  Republic, 

From  the  dust  of  my  bosom. 

When  the  governor  quoted  he  did  not  quote  phrases  merely, 
but  long  paragraphs.  Nor  were  the  passages  woven  into  his 
discourse  for  ornament.  Always  they  were  pertinent,  as  when, 
discussing  the  parlous  state  of  our  country,  he  repeated  much 
of  one  of  the  closing  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Webster's  centenary 
oration  on  Washington.  That  repetition  ran  to  more  than  a 
hundred  words  (upon  reaching  home  I  looked  up  all  the  pas- 
sages he  quoted),  and  it  ends  with  the  solemn  question,  "But 
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who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  government?" 

"And  who  shall,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  gravely  replied — "I  am  afraid  to  part 
the  curtains  of  the  future." 

He  quoted  verbatim,  never  addling  a  fine  thing,  as  most 
of  us  do  when  we  try  to  quote  offhand.  And  he  never  called 
for  a  book,  although  his  house  contains  a  good  many  hundred 
volumes.  His  mind  is  a  living  book,  richly  stored,  ready  in 
reference,  apt  in  illustration. 

We  were  talking  of  Shakespeare. 

"Which,"  I  asked,  "is  your  favorite  of  all  the  plays?" 

'  'Macbeth,'  and  I  think  the  'Tomorrow  and  tomorrow' 
speech  utters  more  heartbreak  than  any  other  passage  of  equal 
length  in  Shakespeare.  Think  what  the  poet  does  in  those  ten 
or  twelve  lines  of  meditation!  He  gives  voice  to  a  lost  soul, 
desolate  and  stripped  bare,  groping  amid  the  pain  and  mystery 
of  life  and  dismissing  it  all  as  'a  walking  shadow  signifying 
nothing.'  "  Having  repeated  the  passage  with,  as  I  thought, 
a  very  fine  effect  of  weary  disillusion,  he  went  musingly  on  to 
"Julius  Caesar." 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  a  great  play,  too,  and  Caesar's  descrip- 
tion of  Cassius  has  always  struck  me  as  a  marvel  of  swift, 
searching  characterization."  Forthwith  he  quoted  the  "lean 
and  hungry"  colloquy  between  Caesar  and  Antony,  from  the 
words  "Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat" — on  to  "for 
always  I  am  Caesar."  Having  repeated  the  score  or  so  of 
lines  without  a  halt,  he  said  something  that  was  to  me  both 
amusing  and  humbling.  It  was:  "I  can't  repeat  as  much  of 
the  plays  now  as  I  could  once." 

All  this  led  him  into  quotation  of  Colonel  Ingersoll's  rhap- 
sody on  Shakespeare — the  one  beginning  "He  felt  the  crouch- 
ing tiger's  thrill"  and  ending  on  "an  intellectual  ocean  to  which 
all  rivers  ran."   It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations 
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of  melody  and  kite-flying  in  American  literature — if  it  is  litera- 
ture— and  it  runs,  I  find,  to  more  than  three  hundred  words. 
The  governor  thought  it  very  beautiful. 

"Of  course  you  knew  the  colonel?"  I  said. 

"Very  well,  and  good  visits  I  had  with  him!  In  1896,  dur- 
ing the  McKinley-Bryan  campaign,  our  committee  wanted 
Ingersoll  to  come  to  Bloomington  and  make  a  speech.  He 
said  he'd  come  on  one  condition — that  we'd  have  Uncle  Dick 
Oglesby  come  too.  And  Oglesby  came.  After  the  speech, 
Ingersoll  and  Oglesby  and  my  law  partner  Isaac  Phillips,  who 
had  read  law  in  Ingersoll's  office,  and  myself  settled  down  in 
the  Colonel's  hotel  room  for  an  all-night  visit. 

"Finally  we  got  on  to  the  subject  of  Ingersoll's  religious 
views,  and  he  told  us  about  a  genial  old  Illinois  preacher  named 
Haney  who  said  to  him,  'Now,  Bob,  if  you  had  the  supreme 
power  of  God  how  would  you  change  the  world  to  make  it 
better  and  happier?' 

"Ingersoll  replied,  'Well,  pastor,  for  one  thing  I'd  make 
health  contagious'." 

"Once  when  we  were  having  a  long  visit  I  said,  'Colonel/ 
said  I,  'I  have  read  nearly  ali  your  speeches,  and  I've  not  dis- 
covered that  you  have  a  word  of  praise  to  say  about  Jesus  Christ. 
Now,  to  say  the  least,  his  life  was  blameless.  He  brought  mercy 
and  kindness  to  all  who  needed  mercy  and  kindness.  Now, 
why  not  a  good  word  for  Jesus  from  you?' 

"  'Well,  Governor,'  Ingersoll  answered,  'he  has  defenders 
in  every  pulpit  in  Christendom' — the  colonel's  father  was  one 
of  them,  you  know,  a  Congregational  minister — 'and  has  had 
for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  that  wasn't  my  job.  My  job  is  to  help  destroy  the  false- 
hoods and  fallacies  that  have  grown  up  in  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. They  charge  me  with  being  an  atheist — an  infidel.  I 
never  was  an  atheist.    I  am  an  agnostic.    I  don't  know  whether 
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there's  a  life  after  death  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that  nobody 
else  knows.  And  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  practical  and  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  that  ignorance:  If  a  man  knew  that  it  was 
to  be  granted  to  him  to  live  with  his  wife  and  children  through 
all  eternity,  he  could  not  love  them  as  he  does  now,  knowing 
the  time  is  short.' 

"And  then,  Bennett,  he  uttered  this  phrase,  so  characteristic 
of  him:  'Love  is  a  flower  that  blooms  on  the  crumbling  edges 
of  the  grave.'  " 

Joseph  Fifer's  own  phrases  are  a  treat;  savory;  a  nutlike 
flavor  in  them;  you  could  roll  them  under  the  tongue. 

Somehow  he  got  the  idea  that  I  have  designs  on  oratory, 
which,  heaven  helping  me,  I  have  not  nor  ever  had,  and  he 
said: 

"In  oratory,  Bennett,  never  utter  a  thing  that  will  sound  as 
if  you  had  lugged  it  into  the  hall  on  your  shoulder." 

During  some  of  the  sessions  I  would  ask  him  a  dozen  ques- 
tions at  random,  a  perilous  thing  for  an  interviewer  to  do  be- 
cause it  may  distract  and  provoke  the  victim.  But  sometimes 
it  stimulates  him  to  rapid  firing. 

For  example: 

"Does  your  old  war  wound  still  trouble  you,  sir?" 

"O  [dryly],  it's  still  a  weak  side.  Throwing  an  ounce  ball 
through  a  man's  system  don't  strengthen  it  any." 

He  reserves  his  special  detestation  for  hypocrites,  and 
apropos  of  an  exalted  living  Tartuffe  he  said: 

"A  plain,  outspoken,  open-faced  liar  is  a  luxury  to  meet 
compared  with  a  sneak  who  juggles  his  words  and  facts  for 
purposes  of  deceit."  Then  he  buttressed  his  own  views  on 
hypocrisy  with  full-throated  quotation  of  his  beloved  Ingersoll's 
resounding  tribute  to  Voltaire — "From  his  throne  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  he  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  every  hypocrite  in 
Europe  and  for  half  a  century,  past  rack  and  stake,  past  dungeon 
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and  throne,  he  carried  with  brave  hands  the  sacred  torch  of 
Reason  whose  light  at  last  will  flood  the  world." 

"Do  you  think,  sir,  that  woman's  suffrage  has  benefited 
either  the  women  or  the  nation?" 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  benefit  the  nation  greatly  in 
the  years  to  come.  Civilization  can  never  be  better  than  the 
mothers" 

"As  an  old  soldier,  sir,  do  the  pacifists  and  the  anti-pre- 
paredness people  get  on  your  nerves?" 

"Nothing  [austerely]  gets  on  my  nerves  any  more.  But  in 
the  Civil  war  we  thought  one  veteran  was  worth  three  raw  re- 
cruits.   I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  different  in  other  wars." 

Right  before  my  eyes  he  struck  off  this  granite  phrase  on 
Lincoln  and  slavery: 

"He  knew  the  shoulder  of  civilization  was  against  human 
slavery — none  better." 

Of  Grant's  skill  in  fathoming  Pemberton's  state  of  mind 
in  the  closing  days  at  Vicksburg  he  said: 

"Grant  knew  him — knew  the  color  of  his  mind" 

He  used  the  word  "froze"  in  a  figurative  sense  that  was 
new  to  me.  Relating  a  campaign  incident  of  1896,  when  a 
lesser  politician  with  five  initials  in  his  name  seemed  patheti- 
cally eager  to  be  included  in  a  group  photograph  of  leaders, 
he  said: 

"I  turned  to  Tanner  and  said,  'Jonn>'  sa^  I>  'Alphabet  is 
just  froze  to  get  into  this  picture'." 

"I  never  before  heard  the  word  'froze'  in  that  sense,  Gov- 
ernor." 

"That's  an  old  expression,"  he  replied — "nobody  will  under- 
stand it  now." 

Sometimes  his  sentences  moved  with  an  almost  lyric  charm. 
He  promised  to  take  me  —  and  later  did  —  on  the  forty-mile 
drive  to  Metamora,  formerly  the  county  seat  of  Woodford 


THE  YOUNG  SOLDIER 

Private  foe  and  his  elder  brother  George  enlisted  in 
the  Civil  war  for  three  years  on  Aug.  10,  1861. 
George  was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Esperanza,  Tex.,  in 
1864.  "I  loved  him  beyond  the  love  of  brothers," 
the  governor  says  sadly  to  this  day.  "Everybody 
thought  he  was  the  brains  of  the  family.  And  so  he 
ivas.    He  ivas  everything  to  me." 

This  picture  of  Private  foe  was  taken  on 
the  day  he  enlisted. 
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county,  where  stands  the  interesting  old  courthouse  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  tried  many  cases  and  which  now  is  a  state 
monument  as  a  result  of  the  zeal  of  Governors  Fifer  and 
Lowden.  "But,"  Governor  Fifer  added,  "you  musn't  expect 
too  much — ifs  just  a  little  prairie  town  lying  there  under  the 
sunshine  and  storms  of  the  slow-paced  years." 

At  other  times  his  phrases  would  revert  to  a  country  boy's 
homely  diction,  as  when  he  said  of  the  Cyrano  nose  of  a  great 
financier  who  appeared  before  him  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  commission,  "Nose,  sir,  as  red  as  a 
turkey  gobbler's  snout!" 

He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  an  Illinois  lawyer  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  precedents. 

"Is  he  still  in  active  practice?"  I  asked. 

"No,  he  does  the  heavy  siting  around — and  his  son  brings 
in  the  business." 

When  he  talked  of  the  great  figures  in  history — which  he 
frequently  did  by  way  of  illustration — his  sentences  were  dig- 
nified and  deliberate  save  in  his  reference  to  Mahomet.  Still 
clinging  to  the  ancient  account  by  the  good  Bishop  Bar-hebraeus, 
an  account  most  historians  have  relinquished  since  Private  Joe 
was  a  schoolboy,  he  lays  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian 
library  to  the  policy  of  ruthlessness  which  the  Prophet  incul- 
cated in  his  immediate  followers.  Such  being  his  conviction, 
the  governor  spoke  of  the  burning  of  the  700,000  volumes — 
many  of  them  irreplaceable — with  an  almost  apoplectic  vehe- 
mence, sayingj  "That  old  cuss,  Mahomet,  was  responsible  for  the 
greatest  single  loss  the  world  of  scholarship  has  ever  suffered!" 

One  evening  we  were  talking  of  the  art  of  writing — espe- 
cially as  to  how  far  adornment  should  be  carried.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "there's  column  and  cornice  in  everything,  substance  and 
embellishment,"  and  he  granted  that  the  wizard  in  phrases, 
Ingersoll,  often  overloaded  the  column  with  embellishment. 
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Smiling,  he  continued: 

"But  I  can  tell  you  of  one  time  the  Colonel  didn't  overload 
— just  made  a  plain  statement  of  fact  without  any  cadences. 
That  was  the  winter  day  in  1862  when  he,  then  colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  Illinois  cavalry,  which  he  had  organized,  was  captured 
by  Forrest's  cavalry  down  near  the  little  town  of  Lexington  in 
western  Tennessee.  He  was  trying  to  escape  when  a  cavalry- 
man levelled  his  carbine  at  him.  Ingersoll  horned  out  to  him 
across  the  hazelbrush,  'Don't  shoot,  you  damn  fool — I'll  ac- 
knowledge your  southern  confederacy!'  So  they  took  him  to 
headquarters  and  in  a  few  hours  he  had  the  staff  so  captivated 
by  his  wit  and  his  stories  that  Forrest  couldn't  get  any  work 
out  of  them.  He  paroled  him  so  as  to  get  rid  of  him.  That's 
the  way  the  story  ran.  I  used  to  hear  it  at  reunions  after  the 
war.  Well,  he  was  captured  by  a  worthy  foe.  Grant  said 
Forrest  was  the  greatest  cavalry  officer  developed  by  the  Civil 
war,  except  Sheridan. 

"Yes,  there  are  times  when  direct,  unadorned  statement  is 
by  far  the  most  persuasive.  And  sometimes  a  mere  intimation 
suffices.  A  favorite  story  among  the  older  lawyers  in  my  time 
concerned  Lincoln  and  a  client  of  his,  a  worthless  fellow  from 
over  the  border  in  Kentucky — and  Lincoln  knew  he  hadn't 
much  chance  with  the  jury.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon  and  the 
defendant  whined  'I  want  a  drink  of  water.'  Lincoln  turned  a 
searching  glance  on  him  and  said,  There  is  none  in  the  court- 
room, but  I  understand  there  is  fine  drinking  water  down  in 
Kentucky.'  The  culprit  took  counsel's  hint,  drifted  out  of  the 
courtroom  toward  evening,  and  was  heard  of  no  more  in  that 
jurisdiction." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  interview  we  were  looking  over  the 
yellowing  pages  of  a  pamphlet  which  Private  Joe  wrote  in  the 
time  of  President  Cleveland's  first  administration.  The  docu- 
ment is  of  an  intensely  controversial  nature,  and  I  came  upon 
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this  burner  which  its  author  flung  in  the  face  of  a  soldier-poli- 
tician who  had  questioned  the  honor  of  certain  Civil  War 
pensioners: 

"I  believe,  sir,  that  no  American  soldier  of  your  rank  has 
learned  better  both  the  pecuniary  and  the  political  value  of 
wounds." 

Repeating  aloud,  and  with  emphatic  relish,  those  two  lines, 
their  author  pronounced  the  last  word  "wownds,"  for  which 
there  is  authority,  a  fact  I  learned  with  pale  horror  in  1921 
after  I  had  airily — and  in  print — scoffed  at  President  Harding's 
use  of  that  pronunciation  in  his  inaugural  address.  The  "Voice 
of  the  People"  column  has  its  use  as  a  tamer  of  o'er  smart 
reporters. 

Some  of  the  sententiae  Private  Joe  uttered  many  years  ago 
are  still  quoted  by  Illinois  lawyers.  This  one  has  become  a 
maxim  in  the  profession: 

"There  are  three  sides  to  every  question — your  side,  my 
side,  and  the  right  side,  and  that's  the  side  that  lies  out  there 
somewhere  between  yours  and  mine." 

Edward  Corlett  of  Joliet  was  a  delegate  with  him  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1920  and  he  recalls  that  "Uncle 
Joe,"  as  the  younger  delegates  liked  to  call  him,  led  the  fight 
against  a  series  of  proposals  which  he  considered  "unsound 
and  dangerous,"  and  which  were  sponsored  by  an  adroit  poli- 
tician of  high  ability  and  of  much  legislative  experience.  "One 
of  those  proposals,"  says  Mr.  Corlett,  "was  brought  up  for 
consideration  one  morning.  After  a  lively  fight  led  by  Uncle 
Joe,  then  eighty  years  old,  it  was  defeated  by  a  rather  close 
vote.  But  Uncle  Joe  did  not  gloat  over  the  vanquished.  In- 
stead, with  grim  resignation,  he  gave  us  this  perfect  bit  of 
description:  'Yes,  Henry  can  bring  more  snakes  into  this  con- 
vention than  all  the  good  men  in  it  can  kill'." 

And  here  another  stalwart  Fiferism  of  later  date* 
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Only  a  few  days  ago  Richard  J.  Barr  of  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  recalled  after  three  years  this  sentence  from  the 
address  which  the  Bloomington  patriarch  made  on  Governors' 
Day  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1933: 

"What  the  future  holds  I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  Science  has  taken  old  Mother  Nature  by  the  throat  and 
will  never  let  go  until  she  gives  up  her  last  secret." 

Like  most  aging  people,  Private  Joe  does  not  like  to  be 
interrupted.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Bohrer  would  say,  "Tell  Mr. 
Bennett  about"  so  and  so,  or  "Tell  us  what  General  Grant 
said  when  he  was  here."  But  the  narrator,  neither  needing 
nor  tolerating  any  prompting,  would  reply  austerely,  "Daugh- 
ter, I  am  coming  to  that,"  whereupon  the  Junoesque  lady 
momentarily  became  a  very  meek  little  daughter  indeed. 

At  the  start  of  the  first  day  of  the  interviewing  she  whis- 
pered to  me,  "You  won't  get  anything  from  him  if  you  take 
notes."  On  the  contrary,  he  liked  it.  Most  sensible  notables 
do,  for  it  gives  them  confidence  that  they  will  be  accurately 
quoted. 

The  governor  talks  not  so  much  rapidly  as  in  a  steady  flow, 
and  one  day  he  asked,  "Am  I  going  too  fast  for  you?" — mean- 
ing as  to  my  note  taking. 

"Yes,  sir,  you  are." 

He  chuckled.  It  amused  him  that  he  was  too  swift  for  a 
man  thirty  years  his  junior. 

Only  once  during  the  four  days  was  he  displeased.  That 
storm  his  daughter  and  I  brought  upon  ourselves.  Call  it 
over-zeal,  or  mischief,  or  what  you  will,  but  it  had  seemed  to 
me  in  looking  over  his  ancient  but  still  burning  document  in 
defense  of  Union  veterans  that  after  fifty  years  it  would  be 
fair  enough  to  give  in  this  article  the  name  of  the  personage 
at  whom  its  vehement  sentences  had  been  launched.  The 
name  is  a  bit  of  history,  thought  I,  and  I  suggested  as  much 
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to  Mrs.  Bohrer,  as,  indeed,  I  had  suggested  it  to  her  father 
and  had  met  with  a  prompt  refusal  that  it  be  used. 

"Wait  a  while,"  said  Mrs.  Bohrer  confidently,  "and  I  will 
take  the  matter  up  with  him." 

That,  in  due  time,  she  did,  saying,  "Now,  Dahdah,  I  don't 
want  you  to  get  excited  or  to  misunderstand  me,  but  Mr.  Ben- 
nett thinks  and  I  think  that  to  round  out  the  story  of  your 
defense  of  the  comrades  the  name  of  your  opponent  can  prop- 
erly be  used — it  all  happened  so  long  ago." 

Revolt  blazed. 

Naught  else,  if  I  may  say  so,  than  a  howl  of  protest  filled 
the  room  and  scared  Skippy  into  solicitous  whimpering.  And 
these  were  the  words  of  Private  Joe: 

"Now!  Now!  That  old  quarrel  was  healed  up  long  ago. 
I  want  to  spend  my  declining  years  in  peace.  I  love  that  man's 
son  and  I  won't  have  old  wounds  opened.  I  want  peace.  And 
that's  final!" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  for  an  apostle  of  peace,  the  governor 
was  putting  up  a  pretty  fine  battle,  but  I  kept  out  of  it  and 
Mrs.  Bohrer  soon  withdrew  her  forces. 

The  name,  you  will  observe,  is  not  used. 

Private  Joe  much  resents  the  tendency  of  what  he  calls  "a 
certain  school  of  historians"  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Lin- 
coln's alleged  abhorrence  of  slavery.  "It's  not  true,"  he  said, 
"that  Mr.  Lincoln  didn't  detest  slavery" — and  then  this  whip- 
lash phrase: 

"He  hated  slavery  more  than  any  of  'em,  because  he  had 
a  bigger  heart  to  hate  with.  And  yet  I  once  heard  Wendell 
Phillips  in  a  wartime  speech  call  him  'the  slave  hounder.' 

"Nor  is  Beveridge's  contention  in  his  life  of  Lincoln — that 
Lincoln  went  into  the  Republican  party  with  reluctance — well 
founded.  Why,  dammit,  he  made  the  Republican  party!  He 
remained  nominally  in  the  Whig  party  as  long  as  he  did  be- 
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cause  he  felt  that  as  a  Whig  he  could  more  easily  convert  the 
Whigs  to  the  principles  of  a  new  party.  Staying  with  the 
Whigs,  he  knew  they  would  not  bring  against  him  the  charge 
of  being  a  renegade." 

I  suppose  it  is  by  a  saying  of  Lincoln's  which  Joseph  Fifer 
put  into  the  world's  common  coinage  of  sentential  that  he  will 
be  longest  remembered.    This  is  the  story  in  his  own  words: 

"That  remarkable  man  Milton  Hay  —  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  had  a  better  friend — told  me  that  a  saying  of  Lincoln's 
which  all  the  world  knows  now  was,  'You  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.'  In 
1894,  after  my  term  as  governor,  I  made  a  speech  in  Piatt 
county,  this  state,  in  which  I  repeated  what  Milt  Hay  had  told 
me.  The  speech  was  printed  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  other  papers  and  thus  the  saying 
was  first  given  publicity.  None  of  the  Lincoln  biographers 
had  ever  discovered  it." 

"Of  course,  Governor,  you  knew  Grant." 

"During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  I  saw  him  and  heard  him. 
After  the  war  I  knew  him.  In  war  time  I  saw  him  in  a  temper 
but  still  keeping  his  temper — it  was  roused  but  not  lost — and 
I  knew  him  when  he  was  here  in  Bloomington  in  1881  for  two 
days  and  two  nights,  and  he  and  a  group  of  us  old  soldiers  sat 
out  on  Judge  Weldon's  porch  over  there  on  Grove  street  and 
talked,  and  talked,  and  talked.  He  was  like  that  —  liked  to 
visit  when  he  could  visit  with  old  soldiers.  'Tisn't  true  that 
he  was  the  stern,  silent  man.  Grant  was  a  free  and  easy  fellow. 
Never  any  starch  about  him  in  war  or  peace.  He  was  chatty 
and  jolly  those  two  days,  and  they  are  among  the  most  treasured 
memories  of  my  long  life." 

So  now,  reader,  comes  a  steady,  vital  breeze  of  first-hand 
history  that  swept  away — almost  contemptuously — all  the  sol- 
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emn  conceptions  of  Grant  which  the  historien-clicheur — if  I 
may  coin  a  definition  of  him  and  his  routine  colleagues — built 
up  during  the  war  and  long  after  it,  and  which  even  honest 
Hamlin  Garland's  extensive  biography  of  the  general  did  not 
wholly  dispel. 

As  a  corrective  of  that  idealization  Joseph  Fifer  began  with 
a  story  about  the  general  and  his  wife. 

"It  was  a  habit  with  Grant,"  said  he,  "to  stand  with  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  and  Mrs.  Grant  would 
chide  him  about  it.  'Now,  'Lyss,'  she  would  say,  'take  your 
hands  out  of  your  pockets.  It's  not  proper,  the  way  you  stand 
with  your  hands  in  your  pockets  when  you  talk  to  people. 
Take  them  out.'  " 

"And  would  he?" 

"Yes — for  half  a  minute." 

"And  so,  sir,  even  the  commander-in-chief  had  a  com- 
mander." 

"O,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  She'd  chide  him,  but  she  didn't 
hector  him.    And  he  was  very  fond  of  her." 

For  the  governor's  story  about  Mrs.  Grant  I  was  able  to 
trade  him  a  hitherto  unpublished  one  about  the  amiable  lady 
which  Mrs.  Willard  H.  Porter  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  gave  me 
a  few  days  ago.  Her  father,  William  Hepburn  Armstrong, 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  Pennsylvania  during  Grant's 
first  administration  and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  con- 
duct of  Indian  affairs. 

"Father,"  said  Mrs.  Porter,  "knew  Lincoln  well  and  Grant 
very  well,  and  between  him  and  Mrs.  Grant  there  was  a  cor- 
dial friendship.  One  day  she  asked  him  to  bring  my  little 
sister  Ann  and  myself  over  to  the  White  House  informally 
some  morning.  We  went,  and  she  received  us  in  her  upstairs 
sitting  room.    One  thing  she  said  made  an  indelible  impression 
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on  my  childish  mind.  She  and  my  father  were  speaking  of  a 
girl  whom  they  liked  and  whose  parents  strongly  opposed  her 
marriage  to  a  young  man  who,  the  parents  declared,  'would 
never  amount  to  anything.'  Catching  up  that  phrase,  Mrs. 
Grant  said,  'It  all  makes  me  think  how  bitterly  against  my 
marriage  my  father  was  and  how  he  would  say,  "Lieutenant 
Grant  is  a  nice  young  fellow — but — he  never  will  amount  to 
anything".' 

"Then  with  a  merry  laugh  Mrs.  Grant  waved  her  hand 
about  and  said,  'Well,  I  married  him,  and  here  I  am!'  " 

Mrs.  Porter  gave  me  a  Lincoln  story,  too — story  of  the 
time  when  her  father  was  conferring  with  the  President  about 
recruiting  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Secretary  of  War  Stanton,"  she  said,  "roared  in,  protest- 
ing against  the  many  military  pardons  Mr.  Lincoln  signed. 
As  Mr.  Stanton  left,  the  President  gave  that  sad,  wonderful 
smile  of  his  and  said  to  father,  'Stanton  thinks  he  runs  me' — 
then  turned  and  signed  the  pardon  lying  before  him  on  his 
desk." 

Private  Joe  resumed  his  reminiscences  of  the  "nice  fellow," 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  imperious  old  Colonel  Dent,  would 
"never  amount  to  anything." 

"Yes,"  said  the  governor,  "the  truth  is  there  wasn't  a  scin- 
tilla of  eagle-genius  about  the  looks  of  Grant.  He  wasn't  like  a 
soldier.  A  soldier  straightens  up.  It's  true  what  Charles  A. 
Dana  said  about  hisywalk — that  it  was  like  a  series  of  fallings 
down.  I  particularly  noticed  that  when  he  went  out  to  Judge 
Weldon's  gate  to  greet  some  old  soldiers  drawn  up  before  the 
house  and  to  write  autographs  for  them.  And  yet,  when  you 
saw  him  at  work — I  mean  wartime  work — he  awed  you.  Once  I 
saw  him  do  what  thousands  of  men  looking  on  with  their 
breath  in  their  throats  called  the  most  daredevil  thing  they  ever 
had  seen." 
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Suddenly  interrupting  himself  the  governor  said  with  a 
jerk  of  irritation: 

"But  we  ought  to  be  a  bit  chronological — keep  things  in 
their  order — so  first  I  must  tell  you  about  Grant  and  my  dear 
friend  Richard  Oglesby  in  1861.  Oglesby  himself  told  it  to 
me  when  I  was  governor.  In  those  days  I  would  invite  him  to 
the  mansion  every  time  I  could,  and  he  and  Milton  Hay  and  I 
would  sit  up  all  night  talking  about  Lincoln  and  Grant.  Milt, 
he'd  give  out  about  2  in  the  morning  and  go  home,  but  Oglesby 
and  I  would  sit  it  out  till  cockcrow. 

"Well,  in  August,  '61,  the  war  department  assigned  Grant, 
then  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  to  the  command  of  the 
District  of  Southeast  Missouri,  which  was  a  large  one,  and  early 
in  September  he  established  his  headquarters  at  Cairo,  111.,  where 
Oglesby,  who  was  colonel  of  the  8th  Illinois  and  later  was  des- 
perately wounded  at  Corinth,  was  in  command.  Now,  Cairo 
was  a  great  place  of  refuge  for  the  Tennessee  loyal  people  who 
fled  up  there  when  the  rebels  made  their  state  too  hot  to  hold 
them.  They'd  come  up  with  what  household  effects  they  could 
carry,  and  their  dogs  and  cats,  and  some  of  them  were  almost 
in  rags  and  a  pretty  sorry  looking  lot — those  refugees. 

"When  Oglesby  heard  that  Grant  was  coming  he  sent  a 
couple  of  his  staff  down  to  the  depot  to  gallant  him  up  to 
the  hotel." 

"Gallant,  sir?"  said  I,  looking  up  from  my  feverish  note 
taking. 

"Yes— gAlantr 

"I  never  before  heard  that  word  used  as  a  verb,  Governor." 

Missing  the  point  that  I  relished  it,  he  said  a  shade  testily, 
"Well,  make  it  'escort,'  if  that  suits  you  better!" 

I  subsided.    It  was  safer. 

"Oglesby,  with  his  staff,  was  waiting  for  Grant  and  his 
staff  to  appear,  and  when  he  saw  a  big,  handsome  fellow  in 
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a  fine  uniform  he  rose  from  his  desk,  talking  lively  to  him  all 
the  while.  Some  of  the  colonel's  officers  shook  their  heads 
at  him,  and  one  of  them  nudged  him  and  whispered  and  pointed. 
Finally  he  caught  what  they  were  trying  to  make  him 
understand  and  turned  to  the  quiet,  unassuming,  short  man  in 
citizen's  dress — the  brigadier  general's  uniform  that  Grant  had 
ordered  from  New  York  hadn't  yet  arrived — who  had  been 

pointed  to,  and  roared  across  the  room,  'Well, ! 

Is  this  Grant  ?  Well,  I'll  be  damned,  general,  if  I  didn't  think 
you  was  one  of  those  east  Tennessee  refugees!'  Then  Grant 
put  on  a  very  pleasant  smile,  drew  a  bottle  of  ink  toward  him, 
took  a  pen,  and  wrote  out  the  necessary  orders  for  Oglesby. 
He  and  Oglesby  ever  after  that  were  great  friends.  He  liked 
Dick  Oglesby's  frankness.  As  I  told  you  before,  there  was  no 
starch  about  U.  S.  Grant. 

"A  while  back,  sir,  you  were  saying  that  once  you  saw 
Grant  in  a  temper,  but  you  left  the  story  unfinished." 

"O,  yes!  That  was  the  morning  our  regiment,  the  33d  Illi- 
nois— I  was  in  Company  C — was  lying  below  Vicksburg. 

"Affairs  had  been  rather  anxious  in  that  particular  area  the 
day  before,  or  seemed  so,  and  the  men  were  still  jumpy.  Our 
regiment  was  resting  along  the  side  of  a  road,  and  suddenly,  a 
little  further  up  the  road,  there  was  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry. 
We  weren't  alarmed,  because  we  knew  the  reason  for  it.  Col- 
onel   ,  commanding  the  — th  Wisconsin — I  don't  want 

you  to  put  the  colonel's  name  or  the  number  of  the  regiment 
in  the  Tribune,  because  some  of  the  old  comrades  of  that 
regiment  may  be  alive,  and  the  story  might  hurt  their  feelings 
— well,  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  discharge  their  muskets. 
It's  dangerous  to  carry  loaded  guns  among  thousands  of  men, 
and  there  was  no  enemy  that  morning  to  fire  against.  Soldiers 
hadn't  the  instruments  then  to  extract  a  load — at  least,  that 
regiment  hadn't — so  the  volley  was  ordered.   An  instant  after 
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it  was  fired  Grant  came  tearing  down  the  road  with  an  orderly. 

"  'Who  ordered  that  firing?'  he  asked.    'Who  is  it?' 

1  'I  don't  know,'  said  I  —  I  was  nearest,  and  it  was  me 

he  questioned  —  'but  I  understand  that  Colonel  

ordered  it.' 

"Then  I  looked  sharp  and  saw  that  he  seemed  somewhat 
perturbed,  yes,  provoked,  and  he  shouted,  'There  he  is  now!' 
in  a  tone  that  indicated  he  was  angry.  He  rode  up  to  the 
colonel,  said  something,  and  the  colonel  unbuckled  his  sword 
and  gave  it  to  Grant,  who  handed  it  to  his  orderly.  Bennett, 
that  was  awful !  It  was  arrest,  of  course.  My  heart  sank.  But 
I  heard  afterwards  that  the  arrest  was  removed  and  the  sword 
returned,  as was  a  splendid  and  discreet  officer,  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him.    A  very  fine  man." 

"But,  Governor,  why  did  the  fusillade  make  Grant  angry — 
waste  of  ammunition,  or  what?" 

"My  boy,  it  was  against  discipline.  It  excited  the  troops. 
They  didn't  know  what  it  was  about.  It  caused  alarm  at  such 
a  time.  It  wasn't  discipline.  And  Grant,  in  small  matters  and 
big,  could  be  a  strict  disciplinarian.  One  of  the  great  sensa- 
tions of  the  war  was  the  report — the  papers  were  full  of  it — 
that  Grant  had  given  an  order  to  arrest  Rosecrans  if  he  at- 
tempted to  surrender  his  army  to  Bragg  when  Bragg  had  Rose- 
crans' force  so  nearly  surrounded  in  Tennessee  in  the  autumn 
of  1863.  The  plight  of  his  troops  was  terrible.  Comrades 
have  told  me  that  in  that  'starving  September,'  as  they  called  it, 
they  ate  corn  that  had  passed  through  the  bowels  of  horses. 
They'd  wash  it  and  drain  it  and  then  eat  it.  But  such  a  plight 
didn't  warrant  surrender,  in  Grant's  opinion.  O,  God,  Grant 
was  like  that!    He  meant  business  all  the  time." 

Of  Grant's  fearlessness  Private  Joe  spoke  with  awe. 

"Whenever,"  he  said,  "I  saw  Grant  in  the  Vicksburg  region 
he  was  riding  a  chestnut  sorrel,  and  often  his  oldest  son,  Fred, 
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then  a  child  of  thirteen  but  well  able  to  fend  for  himself,  would 
be  with  him,  riding  a  little  mustang  pony. 

"One  day  when  our  area  was  under  a  shower  of  bullets, 
and  every  man  of  us  who  could  had  ducked  into  hollows,  we 
saw  Grant  riding  on  an  eminence — up  one  way  and  down  the 
other — and  he  didn't  seem  to  be  flustrated  a  bit,  and  he  was 
using  his  field  glasses  calmly — just  as  calm  as  you  are  now — 
and  we  thought  it  was  the  most  daredevil  thing  we'd  ever  seen. 
I  don't  think  [in  a  hushed  tone]  that  Grant  knew  what  fear 
was  any  more  than  a  bulldog  does." 

The  governor  reverted  to  the  general's  two  days  at  Judge 
Weldon's  house  on  Grove  street  in  1881,  "when,"  said  he,  "we 
had  the  greatest  soldiers'  reunion  here  in  Bloomington  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  Union.  Grant  was  delightful  those  two 
days — at  his  best.  He  had  humor.  He  was  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist. Words  came  easily  to  him  and  he  was  outspoken 
when  among  friends,  although  he  could  say  nothing  for  a  long 
time  together. 

"He  was  very  candid  with  us,  telling  how  he  regretted 
having  ordered  the  last  assault  at  Vicksburg,  and  that  awful 
last  assault  at  Cold  Harbor,  when  ten  thousand  Union  troops 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  twenty  minutes. 

"Weldon  asked  him  what  was  his  hardest  battle,  and  he 
answered  quickly,  'Shiloh — partly,  but  only  partly,  because  we 
had  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  against  us  on  the  first  day.'  But 
Grant  was  disinclined  to  agree  with  the  early  view  of  northern 
officers  that  had  Johnston  not  been  killed  he  would  have  be- 
come the  south's  most  formidable  general.  He  thought  him 
overestimated — says  so  in  the  'Memoirs'. 

"The  general  talked  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm — we  all 
did — of  those  whom  he  called  'the  heroes  of  the  southwest' — 
Sam  Houston,  Colonel  William  Travis,  leader  of  the  immortal 
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defense  of  the  Alamo,  and  Davy  Crockett,  and  of  Jackson's 
victory  at  New  Orleans. 

"That  summer  of  1881  was  the  summer  President  Garfield 
was  dying.  Grant  was  very  outspoken  about  the  handling 
of  the  case. 

1  Those  surgeons,'  he  said,  will  kill  that  man.  They 
ought  to  get  that  bullet  out.  If  he  was  a  private  soldier  they 
would  flop  him  over  on  a  board  and  get  the  bullet  out  and  he 
would  get  well.  But  they  are  afraid  the  President  might  die 
and  that  they  would  be  charged  with  killing  him.'  That  was 
how  outspoken  U.  S.  Grant  could  be. 

"Here  is  a  curious  thing  I  learned  from  Grant's  private 
secretary,  a  Mr.  Sniff  ens,  who  told  me  that  scarcely  one  of  those 
presents  which  the  nation — yes,  and  the  world — showered  upon 
the  general  did  he  ever  hear  about  or  see.  His  orders  were  to 
send  them  to  the  garret. 

"There  was  a  great  banquet  at  Bloomington  while  he  was 
with  us,  and  I  remember  it  well  because  there  a  very  pretty 
woman  made  very  much  of  a  goose  of  herself.  She  sat  next  to 
Grant,  and  I  sat  near.  She  was  a  bright  woman  from  Ford 
county,  very  beautiful,  a  society  woman,  and  she  and  the  gen- 
eral talked  freely  and  happily  together.  Now,  remember,  he 
was  then  fifty-nine  years  old.  Well,  that  lady  had  to  go  and 
put  her  pretty  foot  in  it.    'General,'  said  she,  'how  old  are  you  ?' 

"He  answered  with  as  sweet  a  smile  as  you  ever  saw, 
'Madam,  I  am  )ust  thirty-nine,  and  I  never  expect  to  be  any 
older/ 

"There  I  chipped  in  to  change  the  subject.  I  had  seen  him 
angry,  and  I  didn't  want  a  pretty  woman  to." 

The  Bloomington  worthies  told  their  illustrious  guest  an 
"improper  story"  out  on  Judge  Weldon's  porch. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  governor's  impartment  of  that 
incident,  and  what  came  of  it,  because  I  was  brought  up  by 
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as  pure-minded  a  mother  as  ever  lived,  and  way  back  in  the 
early  '80s  she  would  tell  my  brother  and  me  how  an  officer 
had  entered  Grant's  staff  tent  and  said,  "As  there  are  no 
ladies  present,  I  will  tell  you  a  new  story,"  and  how  at  that 
the  general  said,  "There  are  no  ladies  present,  but  several 
gentlemen."  Privately  my  brother  and  I  thought  the  parable 
made  the  hero  of  Appomattox  out  a  bit  of  a  prig,  but  our  dear 
mother  meant  it  for  our  good. 

"I,  too,  was  brought  up  on  the  parable  of  the  'several  gen- 
tlemen,' "  exclaimed  young  Loring  Merwin,  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  Pantagraph,  next  to  whom  I  was  sitting  with  the 
governor. 

It  was  not  a  really  flagrant  story  the  Bloomingtonians  told 
Grant — an  alleged  Lincoln  story  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  views  as  to 
the  impracticability  of  trying  to  enrich  a  forty-acre  field  on 
homeopathic  principles.  Every  male  over  twelve  years  of  age 
knows  the  yarn.  But  the  governor  seems  to  think  it  is  still  a 
pretty  spicy  bit,  for  he  said,  "If  Florence  wasn't  here  I'd  tell  it 
to  you."  As  that  lady  was  at  the  moment  in  the  library,  three 
rooms  distant,  the  lay  of  the  land  seemed  safe,  but  at  his  age 
Private  Joe  takes  no  chances. 

"Well,"  I  asked,  taking  the  will  for  the  tale,  "when  Judge 
Weldon  told  him  that  Lincoln  story  was  General  Grant 
offended?" 

"Hey?" 

"Was  the  general  offended?" 

"I  don't  understand." 

(Sometimes  I  suspected  that  when  the  governor  was  get- 
ting tired  he  made  his  so  suddenly  increasing  deafness  a  delicate 
hint  that  time  was  up.) 

But  I  howled  again,  "Was  the  general  offended  —  was  he 
angry — offended  ?" 

"Hell,  no!    He  laughed.    His  sides  shook!" 
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Thank  heaven,  thought  I — he  wasn't  a  prig. 

So  now,  reader,  has  not  our  old  friend  etched  for  us  with 
an  unforgettable  richness  of  detail  a  U.  S.  Grant  that  is  real 
and  not  a  chiseled,  imperturbable  generalissimo  on  a  monu- 
ment? 

And  here  we  must  let  Private  Joe  rest  a  while,  for  I  sus- 
pect that  he  is  tired — tired,  but  valiant  still. 


Soul  of  Lincoln  Revealed  in  Words  of 
Private  Joe 

Lincoln  could  have  done  nothing  without  the  gen- 
erals in  the  field,  and  the  generals  could  have  done  noth- 
ing without  their  armies.  The  praise  is  due  to  all — to  the 
lowest  who  did  his  duty  as  much  as  to  the  highest.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  brave  private  as  much  as  to  the 
leader  of  the  host.  But  Lincoln  stood  at  the  center  and 
with  infinite  patience,  with  consummate  skill,  with  the 
genius  of  goodness,  directed,  cheered,  consoled  and 
conquered.  —ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 

II. 

<  'TOE,'  whispered  my  brother  that  autumn  day  in  1858  when 
JJ  we  were  listening  to  Mr.  Lincoln — 'Joe>'  he  whispered, 
'turn  around  and  look  at  this  crowd!' 

"I  didn't  want  to  take  my  eyes  off  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
whatever  George  said  was  law  to  me.  So  I  turned  around. 
And  the  faces  of  those  listening  thousands  were  as  if  carved 
out  of  rock  on  a  mountainside — so  still,  so  set!" 

Now,  readers,  comes  a  closeup  of  Lincoln  in  action  which 
I  believe  you  will  say  is  the  most  vivid  you  ever  heard  from 
the  lips  of  living  man,  or  found  in  a  book. 

The  speaker  is  the  venerable  man  fondly  known  to  your 
fathers  and  grandfathers  as  "Private  Joe,"  and  to  our  genera- 
tion as  "Uncle  Joe"  and  "the  Governor."  Seated  before  a 
wood  fire  in  the  drawing  room  of  his  old  home  he  is  talking 
vigorously  and  smoking  a  potent  cigar  which  he  soon  will 
follow  with  another.   Lying  across  his  knees  is  Skippy,  a  little 
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Boston  terrier,  who  wishes  the  interviewer,  now  three  days  on 
the  scene,  would  go  away,  because  his  questions  interrupt  her 
naps  on  master's  knees.  And  so,  with  a  yawn  that  seemed 
almost  as  big  as  she  was,  Skippy  sought  sulky  privacy  on  the 
most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room. 

Then  the  curtain  of  seven  and  seventy  years  lifted.  I  was 
standing  with  alert,  eager,  thoughtful  eighteen-year-old  Joseph 
Fifer  in  the  courthouse  square  of  a  Bloomington  of  little  more 
than  five  thousand  population.  I  was  standing  within  ten  feet 
of  a  very  tall,  smooth  shaven  man  in  his  fiftieth  year  who  wore 
a  black  suit — Abraham  Lincoln,  candidate  for  the  United  States 
senatorship  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  incumbent. 

The  kind,  unfaltering  voice  of  the  nonagenarian  resumed. 

"In  other  words,  sir,  Lincoln's  were  not  boisterous  listeners. 
They  were  sober  and  serious.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  some 
great  calamity  was  impending  over  their  country,  and  they  were 
there  to  be  informed  and  instructed — to  learn  from  him  what 
was  the  right  about  it.  That  was  the  way  McLean  county  felt 
toward  Mr.  Lincoln.    [Almost  always  it  was  "Mister  Lincoln."] 

"It  was  on  Saturday  afternoon,  September  4,  1858,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  addressed  us — unforgettable  date  in  my  life!  Soon 
after  one  o'clock  the  courthouse  bell  began  to  ring  and  a  pro- 
cession marched  to  judge  David  Davis'  home,  where  Lincoln 
had  spent  the  night,  to  escort  the  orator  to  the  square.  By  the 
time  he  reached  it  the  crowd  was  estimated  at  6,000,  so  you  see, 
the  people  had  come  in  from  the  countryside  all  around  Bloom- 
ington. Four  years  later  Lincoln  was  to  make  his  host  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"Everybody's  first  impression  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
impression  of  bodily  strength.  He  must  have  had  enormous 
physical  as  well  as  mental  endurance  for  you  must  consider  that 
even  in  those  days  of  slow  travel  over  bad  roads  that  sometimes 
made  his  railroad  connections  uncertain  and  difficult  he  would 
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speak  in  one  town  for  two  hours  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
in  another  for  three  hours.   On  Monday  of  the  week  he  came 
to  us  he  had  spoken  for  two  hours  at  Tremont  up  in  Tazewell 
county,  on  Tuesday  at  Carlinville  in  Macoupin  county,  and  on 
Thursday  at  Clinton  down  in  DeWitt  county  to  what  was,  so 
the  editor  of  our  Pantagraph  wrote,  'one  of  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  political  gatherings  we  have  seen  since  the  days  of 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  ' — and  that  meant  eighteen  years 
before.    Then  Mr.  Lincoln  rode  up  to  Bloomington  for  the 
Saturday  meeting,  and  on  the  following  Monday  he  spoke,  ac- 
cording to  your  Tribune,  for  nearly  three  hours  at  Monticello 
down  in  Piatt  county.    Now,  considering  how  wearing  travel 
was  in  central  Illinois  seventy-seven  years  ago  and  that  politics, 
as  I  can  testify,  is  the  most  agitating,  vexing  and  exhausting 
activity  on  earth,  I  think  you'll  agree  that  the  Lord  had  pro- 
vided Mr.  Lincoln  with  a  strong  body  for  his  fight  for  freedom! 
"The  courthouse  bell  stopped  ringing,  and  Leonard  Swett, 
afterwards  eminent  in  the  Chicago  bar,  introduced  the  candi- 
date for  senator  to  our  meeting  in  an  elegant  speech. 

"Then  Abraham  Lincoln  got  up,  and  good  Lord,  I  thought 
he  would  never  get  through  getting  up !  He  just  unfolded  and 
unfolded.  Like  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  when  he  stood  among  the 
people  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders 
and  upward,'  as  the  Bible  says.  He  didn't  seem  awkward  to 
me,  but  managed  himself  elegantly.  My  brother  and  I,  as  boys 
would,  had  elbowed  our  way  right  up  in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
—  about  ten  feet  from  him  —  so  I  caught  every  syllable  and 
every  gesture.  His  was  not  a  voluminous  voice,  not  a  powerful 
voice.  It  was  what  is  called  a  metallic  voice,  clear,  ringing,  very 
penetrating,  and  I  suppose  it  reached  everybody  on  the  outskirts 
of  that  immense  throng,  partly  because  he  enunciated  very  dis- 
tinctly. 
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"Everything  he  was  saying  seemed  to  me  to  gurgle  up  from 
some  great  fountain  of  sincerity  and  truth,  and  he  swept  that 
multitude  along  with  him  whether  they  wanted  to  go  or  not. 
I  declare  to  you  that  for  sincerity  I  never  heard  such  a  speech 
before  or  since,  and,  boy  though  I  was,  I  wasn't  wrong,  for 
afterwards  friends  of  his  told  me  that  he  didn't  'know  men  as 
white  men  or  black  men  or  red  men,  but  only  as  men  who  were 
right  or  men  who  were  wrong.' 

"But  at  first  he  didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  handling  himself 
well.  He  would  run  out  on  a  sentence,  and  it  wouldn't  satisfy 
him — didn't  hit  the  mark — and  he  would  go  back  to  its  begin- 
ning and  try  it  again.  He  did  that  two  or  three  times,  and  a 
man  near  me  said:  'Pshaw,  that  man  can't  speak!  Why  didn't 
they  nominate  Leonard  Swett?'  But  pretty  soon  Mr.  Lincoln 
found  himself,  and  that  man  shut  up.  I  can't  give  you  now  a 
synopsis  of  the  speech,  but  I  remember  it  was  full  of  short 
sentences  that  charged  through  the  audience  like  a  cannon-ball 
going  through  a  cornfield.  What's  coming  now  I  recall  word 
for  word,  partly  because  of  the  solemn  way  he  said  it.  'Judge 
Douglas  charges  me,'  he  said,  'with  being  in  favor  of  Negro 
equality.  I  have  never  advocated  Negro  equality.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Negro  is  the  equal  of  the  white  man.  He  may  not 
be  his  equal  in  color;  he  is  not  his  equal  in  education,  and  he 
certainly  is  not  his  equal  in  social  attainments.  But  in  the  right 
to  eat  the  bread  his  own  hands  have  earned  he  is  the  equal  of 
Judge  Douglas,  or  of  myself,  or  of  any  living  man.1  Now, 
Abraham  Lincoln  didn't  gesticulate  very  much,  but  when  he 
made  that  great,  solemn  point  he  raised  high  his  long  right  arm 
with  the  clenched  hand  on  the  end  of  it — high  above  his  head 
— and  he  shook  it  in  the  air  and  then  brought  it  vigorously 
down.  And  when  he  did  that  it — it  [the  governor's  voice 
breaking  a  little]  made  the  hair  on  a  man's  head  stand  up,  and 
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the  breath  stop  in  his  throat.  He  spoke  like  the  prophets  of 
old." 

Then  silence  laid  a  finger  on  the  veteran's  lips. 

Private  Joe  seemed  to  be  listening.  He  raised  his  head  and 
his  gaze  was  intent  and  exalted,  the  gaze  of  one  who  had 
caught  the  distant  strains  of  a  triumphal  march.  Suddenly — 
but  not  abruptly — his  voice  took  on  a  note  of  dramatic  fervor, 
and  with  glowing  eyes  he  swept  through  twenty  lines  from  the 
tribute  to  Lincoln  which  Lowell  wove  into  the  "Harvard  Com- 
memoration Ode"  seventy  years  ago. 

From  the  part  beginning — 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face 

on  to  the  closing  lines — 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

he  moved  in  deep  intoning,  the  years  dropping  away  from  him, 
the  thinness  of  age  going  out  of  his  voice.  He  seemed  a 
young  man  again. 

"A  great  poem,"  he  said  gently,  "a  great  poem."  We  were 
silent  for  several  seconds.  Another  presence,  sad  and  mighty 
and  benign,  filled  the  room. 

"Shall  we  get  back  to  the  meeting,  sir?"  I  asked,  and  Skippy 
sighed  heavily.    She  could  tell  a  question  from  "goodbye." 

"O,  yes!  Well,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Judge  David  Davis  came 
in  the  first  carriage.  Lincoln  and  the  judge  marched  to  the 
speaker's  stand.  It  was  a  nice  stand  [I  loved  that  boyish  bit  of 
detail]  about  three  feet  high  of  the  ground.  Davis  sat  in  the 
center,  Swett  on  the  right,  Lincoln  on  the  left. 
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"Early  in  the  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  sometimes  held  his  hands 
on  his  hips  and  would  weave  back  and  forth.  As  he  proceeded 
his  main  gesture  was  to  raise  high  his  right  hand  and  bring  it 
down  again — not  into  his  other  hand,  but  just  down.  It  was 
graphic  and  thrilling.  But  he  didn't  get  much  applause,  any 
more  than  you  would  applaud  a  great  preacher. 

"When  Ed  Baker,  who  used  to  live  in  Springfield  and  who 
became  United  States  senator  from  Oregon  and  was  killed  in 
our  bitter  defeat  at  Ball's  Bluff — when  he  had  spoken  on  the 
slavery  and  secession  issues  people  would  say,  'That  was  a 
splendid  speech  Ed  Baker  made,  but  Lincoln  was  truth.'  Like 
that  they'd  say  it — just  as  though  Lincoln  himself  was  the  living 
embodiment  of  truth.  He  generally  talked  to  a  specific  propo- 
sition. He  was  an  argumentative  man;  not  good  at  introduc- 
tions and  such.  He  called  those  things  'the  small  change  of 
speechmaking.' 

"Owen  Lovejoy,  younger  brother  of  Elijah  the  martyr,  and 
equally  brave,  was  our  representative  in  congress,  and  he  had 
a  meeting  in  our  neighborhood  soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke. 
I  heard  his  speech.  It  was  good;  yes,  it  was  a  fine  speech,  and 
Lovejoy  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  state. 
But  his  sentences  didn't  hit  the  mark  like  Lincoln's.  After  his 
they  seemed  tame  and  insipid. 

"The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  boy  though  I  was  when  I 
heard  Abraham  Lincoln  speak,  I  had  standards  of  comparison. 

"Lincoln  was  so  magnetic!  The  founder  of  the  Tribune's 
greatness,  Joseph  Medill,  heard  Lincoln's  celebrated  'lost 
speech'  in  a  building  that's  still  standing  in  this  city,  and  when 
he  was  telling  me  about  it — he  was  one  of  the  reporters  that 
got  so  carried  away  that  they  forgot  to  take  notes,  hence  'lost 
speech' — he  was  telling  me  about  it  long  after,  and  he  made 
this  wonderful  phrase  of  description:    'He  seemed  at  times,' 
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Joe  said,  'to  reach  up  into  the  clouds  and  take  out  the  thunder- 
bolts!' 

"Well,  I  have  decided  that  every  speech  Lincoln  ever  made 
was  a  'lost  speech,'  because  the  subtle  magnetism  of  the  man 
and  his  great  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner  and  countenance 
became  a  vital  part  of  the  speech.  The  man,  the  speech,  and 
the  way  he  made  it  belong  to  the  indescribable. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  liked  to  come  to  Bloomington — he  had  so 
many  devoted  friends  here.  Most  people  have  forgotten  it, 
but  McLean  county  and  our  city  were  always  for  him,  and 
Sangamon  county  and  Springfield  always  against  him.  His 
Bloomington  speech  that  I  have  been  telling  you  about  was 
not  one  of  the  seven  Lincoln-Douglas  'joint  debates'  that  ulti- 
mately made  him  President,  although  they  defeated  him  for 
senator,  but  was  a  special  effort.  Douglas  had  come  down  here 
from  Chicago  with  George  B.  McClellan,  then  chief  engineer 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  later  commander  of  the  Union 
armies.  Douglas  made  a  speech,  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  your  time,  and  James  S.  Ewing, 
who  was  minister  to  Belgium  under  Cleveland,  were  delighted 
— said  it  was  the  greatest  speech  they'd  ever  heard  and  the 
greatest  that  ever  fell  from  Douglas'  lips. 

"That  enthusiasm  scared  the  Republicans.  Lincoln's  friends, 
Judge  Davis,  Jesse  Fell,  Lawrence  Wei  don,  W.  W.  Orme, 
Leonard  Swett,  Hudson  Burr,  and  William  Hanna,  were  all 
excitement  and  sent  word  to  him  at  Springfield  that  he  must 
come  here  to  speak.    And  he  came — thank  God! 

"Now  I  have  told  you  about  Mr.  Lincoln  in  action.  You 
should  have  seen  him  when  he  was  quiet! 

"In  1857 — the  year  our  family  arrived  in  McLean  county 
from  Virginia — my  brother  and  I  were  helping  our  father  run 
a  brickyard  at  Danvers,  ten  miles  west  of  Bloomington.  We 
both  wanted  to  be  lawyers,  and  on  court  days  we  would  walk 
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in  from  Danvers,  and  we'd  dodge  into  the  courthouse  to  see 
Judge  Davis  on  the  bench,  and  to  see  Lincoln,  because  we'd 
heard  about  how  he  had  gathered  hickory  bark  to  make  a  fire 
so  he  could  study  law  at  night,  and  we  had  heard  about  his 
fun.    So  I  was  eager  to  see  him. 

"Well,  sir,  Abraham  Lincoln,  sitting  alone  and  undis- 
turbed, in  our  old  courthouse,  was  the  saddest  looking  man 
I  have  seen  in  my  long  life.  Melancholy  seemed  to  roll  from 
his  brow,  from  his  shoulders — seemed  to  drip  from  the  ends 
of  his  long,  bony  fingers.  But  when  another  lawyer  would 
come  up  and  speak  to  him,  then  he  changed  instantly  and 
completely.  Ah,  that  smile!  He  seemed  to  smile  with  every 
muscle  of  his  face.  He  had  a  sort  of  changeable  or  flexible 
face,  and  when  the  smile  irradiated  it  you  hardly  knew  he  was 
the  same  man. 

"Charles  A.  Dana,  whom  nobody  could  have  called  overly 
sentimental,  wrote  of  that  smile  in  his  book  of  war  time  remi- 
niscences. 'It  was,'  said  he,  'something  most  lovely,'  adding 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  woman's  smile  that  approached  it  in 
its  engaging  quality.   That's  absolutely  true! 

"Nor  should  people  think  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  man  of 
grotesquely  awkward  bearing.  Graceful  in  the  conventional 
way  he  was  not.  In  grave  moments  he  was  more  than  graceful 
— he  was  majestic.  My  old  friend  Senator  Cullom,  who  was 
ten  years  older  than  I  and  often  saw  Lincoln  at  close  range,  said, 
'Sometimes  he  seemed  to  me  superior  in  dignity  and  nobility  to 
almost  any  other  man  I  have  ever  seen.'  " 

Now  the  governor  takes  up  a  matter  that  always  has  baffled 
writing  men.  How  did  Lincoln  become  so  superlatively  ex- 
cellent a  writer?  In  a  measure  there  are  two  explanations: 
Firstly,  he  was  a  man  of  genius;  secondly,  he  read  few  books 
and  those  the  best.  He  mastered  them.  But  Richard  J. 
Oglesby,  thrice  governor  of  Illinois,  and  Milton  Hay,  who 
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read  law  in  the  office  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  gave  Private 
Joe  a  more  specific  reason  for  Lincoln's  mastery  of  a  firm, 
supple,  well-ordered  and  compact  English  style. 

"Oglesby  and  Hay,"  said  Mr.  Fifer,  "were  as  great  friends 
as  Lincoln  ever  had.    They  almost  worshipped  him. 

"Hay  was  the  uncle  of  John  Hay,  secretary  of  state  under 
both  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  He  paid  John's  expenses  at  the 
old  college  in  Springfield  and  at  Brown  university.  Milt  was 
one  of  the  wisest  of  men  and  a  great  lawyer.  He  always  refused 
office  but  he  was  fitted  for  any  office — not  excepting  the  presi- 
dency. 

"Both  Oglesby  and  Hay,  like  Lincoln,  were  from  Kentucky, 
and  maybe  that  was  a  bond  between  the  three.  I  said  to  those 
two  men,  'Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  little  education,  and  yet  he 
wrote  so  finely.  Now,  how  was  it  ?'  Each  contributing  a  detail 
here  and  a  detail  there,  they  told  me  this: 

"When  the  young  Lincoln's  folks  were  living  in  Indiana, 
neighbors  would  come  in  for  a  visit  and  the  youth  would 
notice  how  limited  was  the  range  of  their  conversation.  He 
wouldn't  participate  in  the  conversation,  but  would  lie  on  a 
couch — a  sort  of  shake-down — and  listen.  He'd  mark  how 
they  went  all  'round  Robin  Hood's  barn  to  tell  a  simple  story, 
and  first  he  would  write  it  down  in  a  kind  of  shorthand  as  he'd 
heard  it,  and  then  go  over  it,  cutting  out  all  the  superfluous 
words  and  tightening  up  the  sentences,  but  always  preserving 
the  substance  and  flavor  of  the  story.  He  would  do  it  over 
and  over  again !  So  that  was  one  way  he  acquired  his  marvelous 
conciseness. 

"Oglesby  told  me  one  of  the  most  amusing  stories  about 
Lincoln  I  ever  heard.  He  swore  it  was  true  —  and  Richard 
Oglesby  was  so  outspoken  that  he  couldn't  have  told  a  lie  if 
he  had  wished  to.    It  was  a  story  about  a  clergyman  who  ap- 
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peared  to  think  he  was  specially  anointed  of  the  Lord;  kind  of 
a  pompous  fellow.  He  came  to  the  White  House  with  some 
impossible  request  or  recommendation  and  he  had  a  lot  of 
papers  with  him  that  told  how  well  anointed  he  was.  The 
President  had  to  refuse  the  request,  or  whatever  it  was,  and 
the  rector  lost  his  temper.  In  those  days  St.  John's  church, 
across  from  the  White  House,  was  called  'exclusive,'  and  when 
the  clergyman  flounced  out  of  the  President's  study  Lincoln 
called  after  him,  'Here,  here,  doctor,  you've  forgotten  your 
papers!' 

'  'Never  mind  my  papers,'  shouted  the  visitor,  and  kept 
going.  'Better  take  'em,  doctor,'  said  Lincoln — 'you  may  need 
'em  to  get  into  St.  John's  church  next  Sunday!' 

"In  1837  when  Lincoln,  then  very  poor,  settled  in  Spring- 
field after  the  six  years  of  storekeeping  and  postmastership  in 
New  Salem,  his  final  accounts  with  the  postoffrce  department 
had  not  been  closed.  One  day — Milton  Hay  told  me  this  and 
he  had  it  from  spectators  of  the  incident — an  agent  for  the 
government  arrived  in  Springfield  and  he  said  to  some  of  the 
townspeople,  'Can  any  of  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Abra- 
ham Lincoln?'  The  nature  of  the  agent's  business  was  soon 
known  and  people  were  apprehensive.  They  already  loved 
the  young  lawyer,  and  knowing  how  poor  he  was  they  feared 
that  possibly  he  couldn't  raise  the  money.  So  they  hurriedly 
planned  to  raise  it  for  him. 

"But  Lincoln  appeared  and  began  taking  from  the  pockets 
of  his  long  coat  little  packages  of  money.  'These,'  said  he, 
'are  the  identical  pieces  I  took  in  at  New  Salem  postoffice — the 
very  half  dollars,  quarters,  dimes,  and  even  the  pennies.'  Dur- 
ing all  those  early  months  in  Springfield,  when  he  was  so  poor 
that  Joshua  Speed  had  let  him  share  his  room  over  the  store, 
he  scrupulously  kept  his  own  and  the  government's  money 
separate. 
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"Hay  told  me  that  when  Lincoln  and  Herndon  were  partners 
and  fairly  prosperous  they  didn't  keep  a  very  orderly  office  as 
to  having  things  in  their  place  nor  did  they  keep  much  books. 
Every  time  Mr.  Lincoln  got  back  to  Springfield  after  riding 
circuit  he  would  divide  in  half  each  fee  he  had  received  on 
circuit  and  would  wrap  one-half  in  paper  and  mark  it  'This 
within  is  Herndon's  share,'  and  add  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"One  of  Hay's  duties  during  the  three  years  he  was  read- 
ing law  under  Lincoln  and  Herndon  was  to  go  every  Sunday 
morning  to  the  office,  sweep  it  out,  put  books  in  their  places, 
and  generally  set  it  to  rights.  He  told  me  that  Lincoln  was 
very  liberal  in  his  religious  views  and  didn't  go  to  church 
often,  and  usually  would  be  at  the  office  on  Sunday  mornings. 
One  Sunday  Hay  found  him  busily  writing  a  letter  over  which 
he  was  smiling,  and  when  he  finished  it  he  said  that  he  had 
been  writing  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  mercantile  house  in 
New  York  that  had  asked  about  the  financial  standing  of  a 
young  lawyer  in  Springfield.  Then  he  read  out  to  young  Hay 
the  reply  and  it  went  like  this: 

"  'Yes,  I  know  this  young  man  very  well.  He  is  a  lawyer, 
just  begun  practice.  He  has  a  law  library  consisting  of  the 
statutes  of  Indiana  for  the  year  1827.  He  has  some  office 
furniture,  consisting  of  a  rocking  chair  with  one  rocker  and 
a  center  table  with  three  legs.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  children 
that  ought  to  be  worth  $50,000  to  any  man,  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  he  has  a  rat  hole  in  one  corner  of  his  office  that 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  look  into'." 

Joseph  Fifer  reveres  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  not 
with  a  fanatic's  hectic  adoration,  but  with  the  tender  love  of 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  conscientious  citizen,  and  he  thinks  that 
for  austere  brevity  and  deep  feeling  the  lines  printed  on 
page  44  constitute  one  of  the  great  tributes  to  the  martyr.  They 
reached  him  in  a  curious  way,  and  for  six  years  their  author- 
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ship  was  unknown  to  him.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Morgan,  daughter  of 
Gen.  W.  W.  Orme,  came  upon  a  kind  of  souvenir  card  bearing 
them  when  she  was  traveling  in  Cuba.  That  card  she  sent  to 
the  governor  in  1924,  and,  committing  the  words  to  memory, 
he  began  a  search  for  their  author,  whom  the  card  did  not 
name.  "I  wrote,"  he  says,  "to  our  state  and  congressional  li- 
braries and  to  other  libraries  and  to  individuals,  but  to  all  in 
vain."  "Yes,"  Mrs.  Bohrer  interjected,  "he  never  rested  till  he 
found  it."  "Finally,"  her  father  continued,  "the  Kansas  City 
Star  sent  a  man  here  in  1930  for  a  short  interview  on  Lincoln. 
I  repeated  the  lines  to  him.  He  put  them  in  the  Star  and  said, 
'Author  unknown/  In  a  few  days  I  got  a  letter  from  a  teacher 
of  history  —  Mr.  N.  F.  Daum  —  living  in  Lawrence,  Kas.,  and 
he  named  Congressman  Homer  Hoch  of  his  state  as  the  author, 
adding  that  he  was  a  very  eloquent  man.  Then  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hoch,  and  he,  acknowledging  the  authorship,  gave  the  occasion 
of  the  speech  as  a  Lincoln  birthday  service  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives Feb.  12,  1923,  adding,  'I  made  no  extended  speech 
at  that  time.'  Well,  he  didn't  have  to,  for  the  very  brevity  of 
what  he  said  is  one  of  its  beauties.  It  is  so  apt,  so  grand,  so 
magnificent  in  its  tone  that  you  can't  leave  out  a  word." 

Homer  Hoch,  son  of  a  governor  of  Kansas,  was  born  July  4, 
1879,  in  Marion,  Kas.,  became  a  lawyer  and  an  editor  —  his 
newspaper  being  the  Marion  Record  —  and  was  a  member  of 
congress  from  1919  to  1933.  When  I  showed  this  Lincoln 
tribute  to  Arthur  Evans,  who  has  heard  all  the  great  American 
political  orators  of  our  time,  he  said,  "That  comes  pretty  near 
being  a  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  doesn't  it?" 


$rtoate  Joe's  jf  abortte 
Hmcoln  3tatmte 

(For  the  authorship  of  which  he  searched  six  years.) 

flffoere  is  no  nem  tfoing  to  foe 
^U  gatb  of  Himoln.  Cfoere  is 
no  nem  tfoing  to  foe  sfatb  of  tfoe 
mountains,  or  of  tfoe  sea,  or  of 
tfoe  stars.  Cfoe  pears!  go  tfoeir 
map,  fout  tfoe  same  olb  moun= 
tains  lift  tfoeir  granite  sfooul= 
berg  afoofoe  tfoe  drifting  clouts, 
tlje  same  mysterious  sea  foeats 
upon  tfoe  sfoore,  anb  tfoe  same 
silent  stars  keep  fool?  bigil 
afoobe  a  tireb  morlb.  Put  to 
mountains  anb  sea  anb  stars 
men  turn  foreber  in  unmea= 
rieb  foomage.  &nb  tfous  mitfo 
Hincoln.  Jf  or  foe  mas  moun= 
tain  in  granbeur  of  soul,  foe 
mas  Sea  in  beep  unberboice  of 
mystic  loneliness,  foe  toas  star 
in  steabfast  purity  of  purpose 
anb  of  serbice.  &nb  foe  afoibes. 

—HOMER  HOCH. 
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It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  their  narratives  of  days 
long  gone  the  aged  are  not  always  able  to  distinguish  between 
incidents  at  which  they  were  actual  onlookers  and  incidents 
of  which  they  have  been  told  or  have  read.  Not  so  with  Gov- 
ernor Fifer.  Always  he  was  careful  to  make  the  distinction, 
a  fact  adding  much  to  the  value  of  his  reminiscences.  Thus 
when  I  asked,  "What  was  it  that  Senator  Clay  said  when  you 
met  him  nearly  ninety  years  ago  and  he  talked  with  your 
father?" 

"Well,"  the  governor  replied,  "I  clearly  remember  the  in- 
cident, although  I  was  only  a  boy  of  seven.  As  to  what  the 
senator  said,  that  was  firmly  impressed  upon  my  mind  because 
the  meeting  became  almost  a  sacred  memory  in  our  family  and 
every  tone  of  Henry  Clay's  voice,  every  word  he  spoke,  and  his 
very  courteous  way  of  shaking  hands  were  described  again  and 
again  at  our  fireside  for  many  a  year.  He  was  a  very  polite  man, 
you  know,  and  I  can't  exaggerate  how  he  was  idolized  by  his 
followers.  There  never  has  been  anything  like  it  in  American 
political  life.  Even  the  popularity  of  James  G.  Blaine  thirty 
years  later  was  pale  by  contrast. 

"My  father  was  a  brickmaker — he  built  the  Presbyterian 
manse  at  Staunton  in  which  Woodrow  Wilson  was  born — and 
he  was  a  forcible  man  and  widely  known  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  But  you  must  not  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
of  neighborhood  and  middle  name  I  am  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  stock.  I  was  named  for  our  family  physician  who 
helped  me  into  this  world — no  kin  to  our  president.  I've  often 
thought  that  my  sole  claim  to  distinction  is  that  I  was  born 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  place  whence  came  the  ancestors  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Father  was  devoted  to  Clay  and  his  views  and  to  all  that 
those  views  meant  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

"In  1847 — three  years  after  his  defeat  for  the  presidency — 
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Henry  Clay  was  on  his  way  to  or  from  Kentucky — I  forget 
which — and  he  asked  the  stage-driver  to  halt  at  our  place  at 
Jennings  Gap,  which  is  four  or  five  miles  from  Staunton. 
Greeting  my  father  with  his  beautiful  courtesy,  he  said,  'I  have 
learned,  sir,  that  you  have  been  a  great  friend  to  me.' 

'  'Yes,  Senator,'  my  father  replied,  'I  was  and  am,'  and  Clay 
said,  'Ah,  if  I  had  had  a  few  more  friends  like  you  in  the  state 
of  New  York  I  would  be  president  today.' 

"Polk,  you  see,  carried  New  York  by  a  small  plurality — a 
shade  over  five  thousand — and  that  had  settled  it.  My  mother 
often  told  me  that  on  the  evening  my  father  got  the  news  of 
Clay's  defeat  he  told  the  Negro  boy  to  bring  in  a  pile  of  fire- 
wood, and  he  sat  up  all  night  before  the  fire,  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands.  His  grief  was  shared  in  homes  throughout  the 
land,  for  it  was  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  virtue,  intelligence 
and  respectability  of  the  country  were  on  Clay's  side." 

All  this  lore  is  of  special  fascination  to  me  because  it  side- 
lights at  first  hand  pages  of  memoirs  I  have  read  on  the  great 
defeat — notably  the  poignant  account  in  Marion  Harland's 
"Autobiography"  where  she  says  of  her  family's  reception  of 
the  news  .  .  .  "the  silent  meal  was  over.  We  had  moved 
and  spoken  as  if  the  beloved  dead  lay  under  our  roof." 

Such  glimpses  as  Governor  Fif  er  is  giving  us  are  the  precious 
intimacies  of  history  and  they  ought  to  be  treasured.  They 
touch  to  life  and  actuality  men  and  women  whom  most  of  us, 
with  our  exaggerated  notions  of  historical  remoteness,  think 
of  as  almost  legendary  figures.  Thus  we  blur  the  lessons  and 
the  admonitions  their  lives  ought  still  to  hold  for  us.  The  late 
James  Henry  Breasted,  wisest  and  most  equable  savant  I  ever 
knew,  used  to  think  in  millenniums  where  most  of  us  think  in 
centuries.  "A  century,"  he  would  say,  "why,  it's  only  a  hand- 
ful of  dust  at  the  base  of  a  temple  pillar!" — and  the  comfort 
he  derived  from  his  long  perspective  lay  in  the  thought  that  a 
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civilization  which  has  survived  many  struggles  and  corrected 
many  ancient  follies  will  survive  to  correct  the  follies  of  today. 
"The  world  war,"  he  would  say,  "does  not  seem  an  irremediable 
catastrophe  when  you  take  it  in  the  long  view." 

And  that,  as  to  our  own  land,  is  the  usefulness  and  profit 
to  me  of  men  like  Private  Joe.  Restoring  my  sense  of  propor- 
tion they  steady  me.  I  take  heart  when  I  think  of  his  father, 
in  1844,  "sitting  up  all  night  before  the  fire,  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands."  For,  after  all,  his  bitter  grief  did  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  American  chapter.  Twenty  years  later  our 
country  was  to  fight  and  find  its  way  through  a  far  heavier 
trial  than  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay  and  his  Unionist  Whigs. 
Gamaliel  Bradford  often  replied  to  the  disheartened  by  asking, 
"What  is  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  to  develop  a  system 
of  government?" 

We  are  wont  to  speak  of  a  fellow  citizen  like  the  Bloom- 
ington  sage  as  "a  link  with  the  past."  He  is  more  than  that. 
He  is  a  vivifier  of  the  past  and  his  friendly  old  hands  draw 
events  into  their  right  perspective  and  brush  away  the  dust 
which  we  allow  to  dim  our  pictures  and  our  understanding  of 
the  past.  My  favorite  recreation  is  browsing  among  eighteenth 
century  English  annals — especially  the  literary  annals — and 
while  the  governor  was  talking  of  Henry  Clay  some  arresting 
dates  came  back  to  me. 

Joseph  Fifer  was  born  in  1840.  In  that  year  Queen  Victoria 
was  a  bride,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  long  reign,  and 
Joseph  Fifer  has  lived  to  see  her  great  grandson  on  the  throne. 
In  that  year  the  most  memorable  funeral  pageant  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  moved  through  Paris  to  the  crypt  beneath  the 
gold  dome  of  the  Invalides — the  second  funeral  of  Napoleon. 
In  that  year  Carlyle  published  "Heroes  and  Hero- Worship," 
and  Carlyle  has  been  in  his  grave  these  five  and  fifty  years. 
And  in  that  year  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  Fanny  Burney, 
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petted  darling  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  first  woman  realist  in 
the  annals  of  the  English  novel.  In  the  year  she  was  born, 
Johnson  was  writing  his  sage  "Rambler"  papers  and  still  toil- 
ing over  the  preparation  of  his  dictionary.  In  that  year 
George  II,  a  great-great-great-great-great  grandfather  of  Ed- 
ward VIII  was  king.  In  that  year  poor  Chatterton  was  born, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  proving  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity.  In  that  year  Major  George  Washington,  aged 
twenty,  inherited  Mount  Vernon  and  was  making  love,  in  vain, 
to  Betsy  Fauntleroy;  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  lad  of  nine  years, 
and  James  Madison  was  in  the  cradle. 

Now  the  point  is — and  I  think  it  thrilling — that  the  sum 
of  two  long  lives,  which  chronologically  touched  each  other, 
and  one  of  which  still  is  being  lived  and  still  is  fruitful,  spans 
those  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years — the  life  of  our  Joseph 
Fifer  going  back  more  than  half  the  distance.  And  so,  I  ask, 
do  the  illustrious  figures  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago  seem  re- 
mote after  that  bit  of  ciphering  and  are  the  founding  fathers 
merely  the  bewigged  and  plush-breeched  gentlemen  of  a  steel 
engraving?  Nay,  they  all,  from  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  the  author  of  "Evelina,"  are  our  kin  once 
more. 

It  was  not  easy  to  lure  the  veteran  back  to  recital  of  his 
life  in  war  time.  Those  reminiscences,  so  vividly  fraught  with 
the  impressions  and  emotions  of  the  private  soldier  and  with 
the  sweat,  the  grime  and  the  blood  of  human  existence  under 
the  most  terrible  and  most  terrifying  conditions  I  was  eager 
to  record,  for,  said  I,  this  is  history  at  first  hand.  He  did  not 
want  me  to  do  that,  and  once,  when  I  was  asking  for  more  of 
those  personal  experiences,  he  said,  "Now  here,  that  is  incon- 
sequential !  I  wouldn't  put  that  in  the  article.  It  is  going  into 
too  much  minutiae.  A  private  soldier  shouldn't  be  putting  him- 
self forward." 


THE  GREAT  CAMPAIGNER 

And  here  is  Illinois'  "grand  old  man'  in  1888, 
when  he  was  48  years  old  and  soon  to  be  inaugurated 
governor  of  Illinois.  "He  was  tall  and  slender  then," 
says  his  daughter  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  still  is), 
"and  his  hair  was  coal  black,  and  he  had  purple-black 
eyes  that  blazed  when  he  swept  into  the  climax  of  an 
appeal  to  a  jury  or  to  a  political  convention." 
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Nevertheless  I  must  tell  you  how  this  Private  Joe — who  had 
parts  of  his  interior  works  shot  through,  and  who  in  politics 
never  took  any  back  talk  from  anybody — turned  pacifist  for 
an  instant  during  the  Civil  war.  That  instant  saved  a  Texas 
rebel  his  life. 

This  is  the  story — imparted  in  grave,  musing  tones  that 
seemed  to  come  to  me  from  a  long,  long  way,  and  so  they  did 
—  the  long,  gray  road  of  seventy-three  years: 

"It  was  in  east  central  Arkansas,"  said  Private  Joe, — "mid- 
afternoon  of  a  hot  sunshiny  day  in  the  summer  of  1862,  just 
after  the  battle  at  Cottonplant.  The  enemy  was  in  retreat  and 
the  33d  Illinois  was  pursuing.  A  comrade  and  I  were  in  the 
skirmish  line  on  the  edge  of  a  bit  of  timber.  We  were  about 
ten  paces  apart.  Of  a  sudden  we  saw  two  Texas  rangers  water- 
ing their  horses  at  a  little  stream. 

'  Til  take  the  one  on  the  right,'  said  my  comrade,  'and  you 
take  the  one  on  the  left.'  He  fired,  and  the  one  on  the  right 
sat  rigid  an  instant,  his  arms  upthrown,  then  tumbled  off  his 
horse. 

"I  was  a  dead  shot — my  Virginia  father  had  seen  to  that — 
and  the  one  on  the  left  wasn't  sixty  yards  away.  I  raised  my 
gun." 

Then,  in  a  hushed  tone,  like  praying: 

"But,  before  God,  Bennett,  I  couldn't  pull  that  trigger. 

"My  man  galloped  away,  as  did  the  riderless  horse.  The 
other  man  lay  on  the  ground,  gasping  'Water,  water.'  We 
gave  him  some  and  did  what  else  we  could.  He  died  in  a 
few  minutes." 

The  voice  had  sunk  almost  to  silence.  Twilight  was  clos- 
ing in.  The  house  was  very  still  and  the  firelight  was  writing 
in  whispers  on  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room.  I  heard  the 
winter  wind  sigh  in  the  elms  across  the  way.  The  veteran's 
dim  eyes  turned  in  a  long  look — far  away.     They  could  see 
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what  he  was  telling.  His  fine,  sensitive  lips  were  tremulous 
when  he  spoke  again: 

"Do  you  think  I  did  right,  Bennett?" 

"Yes,  Governor,"  said  I,  "I  think  you  did  right"  — and  I 
could  hardly  keep  back  the  tears. 

Meditatively  he  said  at  last,  "Well,  of  course  there  was  the 
question  of  a  soldier's  duty.  But  now  I  like  to  dwell  on  the  re- 
membrance that  I  never  consciously  killed  a  man.  I  may  have 
killed  a  man  in  the  war  but  if  I  did  it  was  when  firing  into  a 
crowd.    I  don't  know — I  don't  know.    I  hope  I  did  right." 

Little  Skippy,  refreshed  by  her  nap,  came  bounding  toward 
him  and  licked  the  kind  old  hands.  "Nature,"  says  the  old 
tribune,  Sicinius,  in  "Coriolanus" — "Nature  teaches  beasts  to 
know  their  friends." 

The  words  of  a  man  whom  people  called  the  Mephistopheles 
of  a  solemn  occasion  sent  Joseph  Fifer  and  his  older  brother 
George  hurrying  to  the  recruiting  station  in  Bloomington  to 
enlist  for  three  years. 

The  story  is  curious,  and  it  shows,  as  was  often  shown  dur- 
ing the  World  war,  that  loose  words  by  the  enemy  can  be 
deadly  ammunition  for  the  other  side. 

"I  must  not  forget,*'  wrote  an  eye  witness  of  Lincoln's  first 
inauguration  whom  Herndon  quotes  but  does  not  name,  "to 
mention  the  presence  of  a  Mephistopheles  in  the  person  of 
Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  who  stood  with  folded  arms  lean- 
ing against  the  doorway  of  the  Capitol,  looking  down  upon 
the  crowd  and  the  ceremony  with  a  contemptuous  air,  which 
sufficiently  indicated  his  opinion  of  the  whole  performance. 
To  him  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  already  an  accomplished 
fact.    He  lived  to  see  it  the  saddest  of  fictions." 

Louis  Trezevant  Wigfall  was  the  last  of  the  senators  from 
the  South  to  leave  Washington,  and  he  soon  became  recklessly 
vocal.    Seizing  eagerly,  as  he  would,  upon  the  Mephistopheles 
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incident,  Emil  Ludwig  in  his  biography  of  Lincoln  calls  Wigfall 
"the  last  symbol  of  the  South;   the  future  enemy  personified." 

The  anxious  weeks  wore  on. 

In  July  came  the  North's  disaster  at  Bull  Run.  The  Fifer 
brothers  were  restleess  and  unhappy.  As  men  in  that  state  of 
mind  often  do,  they  went  fishing. 

"Seventeen  days  after  Bull  Run,"  said  the  governor,  "my 
brother  and  I  took  a  few  days  off  from  work  at  father's  brick- 
yard at  Danvers,  west  of  Bloomington,  and  went  fishing  on 
the  nearby  Mackinaw  river.  One  day  when  we  were  out  on  a 
log  that  reached  over  the  river  [all  this  detail  delighted  me 
because  it  gave  validity  to  the  narrative]  some  other  fisherman 
came  up  the  stream.  They  had  a  newspaper  and  tossed  it 
over  to  us." 

"What  newspaper  was  it,  Governor?" 

He  [a  shade  irritated]  "A  Peoria  paper,  or  maybe  Pekin. 
Anyway,  my  brother  read  out  a  statement  by  Senator  Wigfall 
of  Texas  in  which  he  said,  'The  South  intends  to  establish  a 
government  whose  corner  stone  shall  be  slavery,  and  the  man 
who  cannot  own  a  slave  deserves  to  be  one.'  Later,  when  I 
got  more  experience,  I  couldn't  believe  Wigfall  had  said  ex- 
actly that.  But  we  had  lost  at  Bull  Run  and  I  guess  it  was 
published  that  way  for  that  reason — as  what  we  now  call  propa- 
ganda, you  see.  When  George  had  read  it  out  he  said,  'Joe/ 
said  he,  'don't  you  think  it's  about  ready  for  us  to  go  to  the 
war?' 

"So  we  crawled  in  from  the  log.  We  hurried.  We  were 
afraid  the  war  would  be  over  before  we  got  to  any  battles. 
Three  days  later  we  enlisted  in  Company  C,  33rd  Illinois. 
I  remember  it  was  the  day  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  killed 
in  battle  at  Wilson's  Creek  in  Missouri — August  10,  1861,  that 
was  the  day  we  enlisted.    He  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  a 
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true  patriot,  and  as  the  soldier  who  greatly  helped  in  the  sav- 
ing of  Missouri  to  the  Union  he  was  gallant,  quick  and  re- 
sourceful. Being  a  bachelor  he  had  made  a  will  leaving  about 
all  he  had  to  the  government  to  help  save  the  Union.  It  was 
over  $25,000. 

"Bands  were  playing  in  Bloomington  and  cavalry  officers 
riding  about  and  flags  flying  but  we  soon  found  out  that  that 
was  only  the  tinsel  of  war.  The  reality  was  drill,  drill,  drill! 
Many  McLean  county  boys  were  enlisting.  McLean  county  in 
'61  had  a  population  of  28,000 — men,  women  and  children — 
and  from  first  to  last  4,100  of  the  men  enlisted.  We  never  had 
a  draft  here.  Why,  once  our  Grand  Army  post  had  over  a 
thousand  members!  There  are  seven  now  and  most  of  them 
are  on  their  dying  beds.  But  they  don't  want  to  die  realizing 
that  we  have  no  post  any  more.  That's  why  we  don't  turn  in 
our  charter.  I'm  now  about  the  only  comrade  that's  able  to  go 
to  the  meetings." 

Since  these  remarks  the  charter  has  been  relinquished.  On 
March  23,  1936,  Private  Joe  went  to  the  hall  alone,  made  a  mo- 
tion for  relinquishment,  called  for  the  ayes  and  nos,  said  "Aye" 
for  himself,  and  declared  the  motion  passed  by  a  vote  of  1  to  0. 

He  returned  to  the  days  of  his  first  soldiering: 

"Well,  the  Bloomington  recruits  were  sent  to  Camp  Butler 
at  Springfield  for  drill  and  equipment  and,  to  spare  you  a  lot 
of  weary  routine,  we  found  ourselves  in  '62  in  southeastern  Mis- 
souri along  with  thousands  of  other  young  soldiers.  Some  of 
us  were  set  to  work  near  Pilot  Knob  to  build  a  fort,  called  Fort 
Hovey  in  honor  of  one  of  our  hard-fighting  generals,  and  then 
the  plan  was  to  move  the  troops  south  to  take  Little  Rock. 
But  Little  Rock  had  been  strongly  reinforced  and  the  rebels 
got  between  us  and  St.  Louis — got  around  in  our  rear,  cut  off 
our  supplies,  destroyed  our  telegraph  and  decided  to  take  our 
whole  army,  about  15,000  men.    As  a  result  we  had  nothing 
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but  battles,  and  in  a  wooded  country,  too,  on  our  retreat  from 
the  Little  Rock  region  to  the  Mississippi.  We  fought  our  way 
through  rebel  tree  barriers,  rebel  sharpshooters  and  rebel 
cannon. 

"We  reached  Helena  and  the  river  in  mid-July  and  in  cele- 
bration of  that  the  officers  let  the  men  drink  all  they  wanted. 
They  gave  us  full  rein  for  a  whole  day  and  then  they  said, 
'Now  boys,  you  must  stop.  Enough  of  this!  You  must  pull 
up!'  We  did  stop,  and  for  weeks  I  did  what  was  probably  as 
useful  work  as  ever  I  did  in  the  war.  For  we  began  to  gather 
in  cotton  to  export  to  the  English  mills,  so  as  to  keep  the  English 
on  good  terms  with  the  North." 

Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick  in  his  recent  thorough-going 
study  of  Grant  as  a  soldier  confirms  Private  Joe's  opinion  of 
the  usefulness  of  that  work,  saying  that  it  "paid  for  war  sup- 
plies, eased  the  pressure  of  English  cotton  manufacturers  for 
intervention  and  lessened  blockade-running." 

It  was  hot,  dangerous  work — "Rebel  sharpshooters  all 
around,"  said  the  governor,  "and  August  weather.  Once  a 
soldier  and  I, — a  comrade  named  Hays — were  put  to  guard 
cotton  till  the  wagons  came  for  it.  The  rebels  came  first  and 
pretty  soon  my  comrade  was  peppered  thick  with  buckshot. 
But  when  he  healed  up  he  re-enlisted  and  stayed  with  us  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  only  reason  I  missed  what  he  got 
was  that  I  made  a  twenty-foot  jump  from  the  top  of  the  gin. 
I  set  my  heels  so  they'd  strike  first  and  thereby  I  was  unin- 
jured. You  must  remember  that  if  ever  you  have  to  jump  from 
a  high  place. 

"We  worked  among  the  plantations  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  for  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Helena  and  we'd  get  into 
more  fights  than  you  can  mention,  gathering  the  cotton  and 
getting  it  to  the  river  boats.  One  thing  that  helped  us,  the 
colored  people  would  tell  us  the  truth  about  the  lay  of  the 
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land  and  enemy  detachments.  'Look  out  now,  boss,'  they'd 
say,  'the  other  folkses'  cavalry  is  around  here  and  they've  got 
two  little  cannon  and  they'll  get  you!'  In  the  river  work  rebel 
cannon  were  aimed  for  the  boilers  of  our  freighters  and  some- 
times shells  would  set  fire  to  the  bales  we  had  stacked  around 
the  boilers.  But  our  officers  would  say,  'Boys,  you  fix  those 
gunners.    Shoot  'em  down !'    And  we  did,  and  saved  our  boilers. 

"In  the  autumn  of  '62  we  were  rushed  northward  to  protect 
St.  Louis,  and  early  in  '63  we  moved  south  to  take  part  in  the 
working  out  of  Grant's  masterpiece — the  six  months  of  feeling 
out,  of  preparation,  of  maneuvering,  of  diversions  and  feints, 
which  were  meant  to,  and  which  did,  bewilder  Pemberton,  and 
of  bitter  fighting  that  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg. 
Greatest  Fourth  of  July  gift  this  country  has  had  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  fortress  was!  I  have  heard 
that  professors  at  West  Point  say  they  can't  find  a  fault  or  a 
mistake  in  Grant's  masterpiece. 

"But  how  unpretentious  the  master  was !  I  never  saw  Grant 
wearing  anything  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign  save  a  pri- 
vate's blouse — except  the  time  he  rode  along  our  lines  with 
Governor  Yates.  Grant  was  everywhere,  and  no  detail  of  the 
months  of  work  was  too  minute  or  too  routine  to  be  unworthy 
of  his  eyes.  During  some  pontoon  bridge  building  on  the  Big 
Black  river  he  rode  into  the  water  where  I  was  working  up  to 
my  middle  and  he  gave  our  detachment  some  instructions  on 
how  to  lay  the  timbers.  Then  he  let  his  horse  drink,  and  rode 
away.  Strange  thing,  sir,  not  one  of  the  three  commanders  su- 
premely great  at  the  end  of  the  war  —  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Sheridan  —  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  McLean  county  before 
the  war.  I  think  there  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  the  rise  of 
Grant." 

Again  Colonel  McCormick  confirms  as  to  Grant's  direct 
supervision  of  minutiae.    "Grant,"  he  writes,  "conducted  this 
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campaign  down  to  the  smallest  details.  He  wrote  orders  to 
divisions  and  even  to  brigades  with  his  own  hand  and  per- 
sonally directed  the  extraordinary  and  improvised  system  of 
supply." 

Private  Joe  struck  off  his  pictures  of  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign firmly,  boldly,  and  with  short  words — as  when  he  re- 
called and  seemed  almost  to  re-hear  the  thunder  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  April  16.  This  glorious  episode  is  immortal  in 
our  annals  as  "the  running  of  the  batteries."  It  was  part  of 
Grant's  revised  and  final  plan  to  take  the  Vicksburg  fortress 
from  far  below  and  from  behind  the  city. 

That  plan  in  its  large  outlines  was  simple.  Its  execution 
was  intricate  and  exacting,  for  it  required  as  much  care  and 
foresight  as  audacity.  No  more  time  was  wasted  on  efforts  to 
take  Vicksburg,  which  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  very  unfavorable  ground  to  the  north.  Grant  marched 
his  troops  down  the  west  bank  to  points  far  below  Vicksburg. 
He  ferried  men  and  material  over  to  the  east  bank  on  trans- 
ports which  had  run  the  batteries  in  the  wake  of  Admiral 
Porter's  gunboats.  Reaching  a  dry  and  open  terrain  he  attacked 
Pemberton's  outposts,  fended  off  Joseph  E.  Johnston  coming 
from  the  east  to  aid  Pemberton,  and  finally  took  the  Vicksburg 
defenses  by  methodical  siege. 

In  his  forthright  way  Private  Joe  thus  epitomizes  the  plan: 
"What  Grant  designed  was  to  get  below  the  city  where  we 
could  have  an  open  fight  in  a  fair  field.  That  was  like  him. 
Sherman  was  dead  against  it." 

The  project  was  fraught  with  enormous  difficulty  and  peril 
owing  to  distances,  heat,  and  the  chances  of  war.  It  had  to 
click  in  all  its  essential  details  or  it  would  have  been  ruinous. 
It  did  click. 

The  men  marched,  they  waded,  they  cut  their  way  down 
the  west  bank,  and  within  nineteen  days  [April  30-May  18] 
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after  they  had  reached  the  east  bank  they  won  five  separate 
battles  and  took  6,000  prisoners  and  a  hundred  cannon.  They 
had  got  what  they  wanted — "an  open  fight  in  a  fair  field." 

Now  a  bit  of  history  about  the  Vicksburg  campaign  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  printed.  I  must  share  it  with 
you  because  it  sheds  an  authentic  sidelight  on  the  mentality  of 
a  man  who,  though  a  northerner  by  birth,  was  for  a  while  one 
of  the  South's  leading  generals. 

In  1899  President  McKinley  appointed  Governor  Fifer  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  commission.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  reappointed  him,  and  he  was  a  member  of  this  im- 
portant body  for  seven  years — not  very  happy  much  of  the  time 
because  he  was  longing  to  be  back  among  his  neighbors  in  dear 
Bloomington. 

In  1905,  after  his  defeat  for  the  United  States  senate, 
in  which  he  had  served  for  thirty  years,  Francis  Marion  Cockrell 
of  Missouri  was  also  appointed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission  by  Roosevelt. 

"Now,  Senator  Cockrell,"  said  Governor  Fifer,  "was  a  cap- 
tain and  only  twenty-nine  years  old  when  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign began,  but  he  was  a  brigadier  general  before  it  was  over 
— and  a  very  popular  one.  When  I  knew  him  in  Washington  he 
still  was  a  very  affable  gentleman  and  he  and  I  would  talk  over 
Vicksburg  far  into  the  night.    Once  he  said  this: 

"  T  had  become  convinced  about  the  third  week  in  March 
that  General  Grant's  attack  ultimately  would  be  delivered  from 
below  the  city,  but  I  couldn't  move  General  Pemberton.  Finally 
I  got  his  permission  to  take  a  little  boat,  muffle  its  noises,  cover 
its  lights,  and  make  an  inspection  up  and  down  the  river.  I  got 
as  close  as  was  reasonably  safe  to  the  west  bank,  on  which  you 
fellows  were  beginning  to  concentrate  and  I  could  hear  talk- 
ing and  see  lights  and  other  indications  that  a  great  army  was 
massing  there.   I  went  back  to  headquarters  and  told  General 
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Pemberton  what  I  had  seen,  but  again  I  couldn't  move  him. 
General  Grant  had  him  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent  and  he 
thought  what  I  had  seen  was  only  a  feint.' 

"Well,  that's  what  young  Cockreli  did  at  risk  of  his  life, 
but  it  was  no  use — so  set  was  Pemberton.  After  the  sur- 
render I  heard  from  prisoners  that  when  we  actually  began 
crossing  to  the  east  bank  in  force  Pemberton  suddenly  saw  the 
light  and  said,  'They  have  made  a  fool  of  me,  and  my  reputa- 
tion is  ruined'." 

Private  Joe  beheld  the  working  out  of  some  of  the  great 
movements  and  many  of  the  details.  He  saw  that  mighty 
bombardment  of  April  16  when  not  only  gunboats  and  steam- 
ers ran  past  the  rebel  batteries  but  also  yawls  and  barges 
which,  wrote  Grant  in  the  "Memoirs,"  "I  had  been  collecting 
from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago." 

"Never,"  says  our  veteran,  "have  I  heard  such  a  damnable, 
infernal  noise  in  all  the  born  days  of  my  life  as  on  that  night! 
And  you  mustn't  forget  that  most  of  the  river  steamers  that 
followed  Porter's  gunboats  past  the  batteries  were  manned  by 
volunteers  from  our  army.  Almost  all  the  civilian  masters  and 
crews,  they  quit.  They  wouldn't  take  the  chance.  So  the  cap- 
tain of  a  company  would  say  to  his  men,  'All  that's  in  favor 
of  volunteering  for  this  dangerous  enterprise  take  three  paces 
to  the  front.' — and  the  whole  company  would  take  three  paces 
to  the  front !  What  such  volunteering  meant  was  that  our  boys 
— mostly  southern  Illinois  and  Missouri  boys  who  knew  about 
river  work — ran  wooden  steamers  past  batteries  that  were 
piercing  four  inches  of  solid  steel  on  the  gunboats. 

"The  first  running  of  the  batteries  was  a  night  drama — the 
broad  river  and  our  fleet  etched  against  darkness  by  the  light 
of  great  tinderwood  fires  the  enemy  had  built  on  the  east  bank, 
in  Jefferson  Davis'  home  county,  and  by  blazing  houses  they 
had  set  afire  on  parts  of  the  Louisiana  shore  remote  from  our 
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line  of  march  down  that  side  of  the  river.  If  you  look  in  Grant's 
book  you'll  find  him  saying  that  the  sight  was  'magnificent  but 
terrible,'  which  was  strong  language  for  him. 

"In  those  days  of  the  running  of  the  batteries  there  was  this 
pathetic  incident  to  leave  a  scar  for  life  on  the  memory  of  every 
man  that  saw  it.  An  Illinois  river  boy  had  volunteered  to  bring 
a  steamer  and  its  tow  of  barges  through  the  inferno.  A  frag- 
ment of  shell  tore  open  his  belly.  His  bowels  protruded  and  he 
held  them  in  with  one  hand  while  he  steered  with  the  other, 
and  he  brought  his  barges  up  to  shore.  He  made  a  good  land- 
ing. I  went  aboard  the  steamer.  They  had  carried  him  down 
from  the  pilot  house  to  the  second  deck.  There  he  lay  gasping, 
and  his  eyes  were  turned  up  so  that  I  couldn't  see  the  color  of 
them.  All  of  a  sudden  that  boy  raised  up.  He  reached  for  the 
bucket  of  water  at  his  feet,  drank  heartily  from  it,  fell  back, 
and  was  dead.  They  dug  a  grave  right  there  on  the  levee  and 
turned  him  in." 

A  great  epitaph,  thought  I,  "He  made  a  good  landing." 
"Was  to  'turn  a  man  in'  the  Civil  war  soldier's  phrase  for 
a  burial,  Governor?" 

"Yes,  that  was  the  phrase. 

"A  daylight  drama  that,  both  as  a  spectacle  and  for  gal- 
lantry, was  one  of  the  greatest  sights  of  the  campaign,  preceded 
the  running  of  batteries  far  below  Vicksburg  on  April  29.  In 
the  morning  eight  of  Porter's  gunboats  started  in  to  silence  a 
rebel  battery  at  Grand  Gulf,  which  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  as  Vicksburg. 

"Grant  asked  Porter  to  silence  that  battery  so  that  trans- 
ports could  safely  run  by  it  to  points  below  and  ferry  across 
from  the  west  bank  troops  that  were  waiting  there  to  be  landed 
on  the  east  bank  for  the  movement  on  Vicksburg  from  the 
south.  It  was  a  battery  of  six  guns  throwing  84-pound,  steel- 
pointed  shells.   I  was  lying  down  on  the  west  bank  when  the 
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bombardment  began  and  the  concussion  shook  the  ground  under 
me.  Our  gunboats  and  the  rebel  battery  were  firing  as  fast  as 
they  could.  Our  people  did  fine  firing.  They'd  fire  right  into 
the  battery  and  we  could  see  rocks  fly.  By  my  watch  they  were 
firing  five  hours  and  a  quarter  [Grant  in  the  "Memoirs"  says 
"nearly  five  and  a  half  hours."]  but  they  fired  utterly  in  vain. 
Never  have  I  seen  men  take  punishment  more  gallantly  than 
those  southern  boys  did. 

"I  told  you  before  that  Grant  was  everywhere.  Well,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  he  came  down  the  river  on  a  little  tug  and  the 
rebel  gunners  fired  on  it  and  came  so  close  that  we  could  hardly 
see  it  for  the  splash  of  the  water. 

"Next  day,  the  gunboats  and  transports  having  come 
through  the  fire,  they  picked  us  up  and  ferried  us  over  to 
Bruinsburg,  on  the  east  bank  and  forty  miles  below  Vicksburg. 
I  heard  that  Grant  said  he  had  never  felt  such  a  sense  of  relief 
as  when  that  landing  was  successfully  made.  Little  Fred  Grant 
was  on  one  of  the  gunboats  that  took  us  over.  His  father  had 
left  him  there  asleep  but  he  didn't  stay  there.  Think  of  it! — 
he  thirteen  years  old.  When  he  woke  up  he  went  ashore  and 
finally  found  his  father  by  following  the  sound  of  battle.  He 
sensed  where  his  father  would  be. 

"When  we  got  to  Bruinsburg  we  supposed  we'd  go  into 
camp  there.  Not  on  your  life — not  under  Grant!  Before  sun- 
down we  started  for  the  rear  of  the  lower  defenses  of  Vicks- 
burg, marching  all  night.  When  we  got  behind  the  defenses 
our  officers  gave  us  twenty  minutes  to  eat.  It  was  nearly  sun- 
rise. All  of  a  sudden  we  found  ourselves  right  in  front  of  rebel 
reinforcements  that  had  come  down  from  Vicksburg,  and  one 
of  our  mounted  staff  officers  drew  his  sword  and  shouted  to  us, 
'Stand  up,  boys!'  Just  then  a  shell  came  along  and  cut  off  the 
rear  end  of  his  saddle,  and  I  never  saw  officer  or  horse  again. 
A  little  later,  when  we  were  resting  in  a  depression,  a  sick  boy 
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sat  down  next  to  me.  A  stray  bullet  struck  an  artery  in  his 
neck  and  he  bled  to  death  in  a  few  minutes. 

"Before  sundown  the  rebels  broke  and  then  we  marched 
into  a  little  village.  There  we  dropped,  but  were  told  to 
breakfast  early. 

"And  so  it  went  in  those  early  days  of  May — fast  marches 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  ugliest  kind  of  fighting.  It  was  no  place 
for  the  laggards  or  the  give-outs." 

"You  say  'ugliest  kind  of  fighting,'  Governor.  Just  what 
do  you  mean?" 

"The  ugliest  kind  comes  when  infantry  is  trying  to  storm  a 
battery  and  meets  the  infantry  supporting  the  battery.  Then  it's 
hand  to  hand  with  small  arms,  and  often  with  clubbed  guns. 
The  rebels  were  desperate,  you  see,  for  they  knew  they  were 
in  a  fair  way  to  lose  their  great  valley  fortress — a  fortress  which 
they  had  thought  impregnable — batteries  piled  above  batteries 
— and  losing  it  they  would  lose  the  whole  valley,  and  their 
new  confederacy  would  be  split  in  two. 

"It  was  mid-May  now,  and  the  magnolia  trees  were  in 
bloom,  and  the  roses  and  lilies  and  myrtles.  Very  beautiful — 
very  beautiful! — and  often  I  thought  what  a  dreadful  contrast 
it  was  to  have  all  this  bloody  work  going  on  in  a  setting  of 
such  beauty.  So  much  beauty — and  so  much  blood  and  pain, 
and  the  weary  marches.  It  was  hard  to  understand  why  so  fair 
a  world  should  not  produce  a  race  that  could  get  on  with  itself. 
Well,  it  was  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and,  since  it  had  to  be 
done,  I  like  to  remember  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  army 
that  took  Vicksburg  were  from  Illinois. 

"Awful  contrasts  —  beauty  on  every  hand  and  death  on 
every  hand.  I  shall  never  forget  the  cannonade  in  mid-May 
when  a  shell  cut  off  the  head  of  the  captain  of  our  company — 
Captain  Kellogg,  who  had  come  into  the  war  from  the  super- 
intendency  of  a  seminary  for  girls. 
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"Mr.  Dana  saw  one  of  the  contrasts.  On  May  1,  the  day 
of  the  fighting  I  was  telling  you  about,  he  came  on  a  little 
white  house  with  green  blinds  and  covered  with  vines.  He 
went  into  the  yard,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  pile  of 
arms  and  legs  that  had  been  amputated  and  then  thrown  there. 
The  little  vine-clad  cottage  had  been  used  as  a  field  hospital. 
He  said  he  never  before  had  received  such  an  appalling  im- 
pression of  what  war  means. 

"AH  this  time  it  was  very  hot — desperate  heat  that  was  very 
hard  to  bear." 

The  remark  made  me  smile,  for  never  have  I  followed  the 
narratives  of  soldiers  who  campaigned  in  hot  weather  without 
hearing  the  plaint  about  the  temperature.  What  with  their 
burden  of  knapsack,  blanket  and  rifle  they  find  the  heat  harder 
to  bear  than  the  terrifying  rigors  of  war.  As  a  boy,  when  I 
would  go  of  a  summer  on  a  ride  into  the  country  with  Uncle 
James  O'Donnell,  who  was  in  the  July  battle  at  Bull  Run,  I 
wondered  at  first  why,  every  two  or  three  miles,  he  would  say, 
"Don't  you  think  these  horses  ought  to  be  watered?"  We  boys 
would  think  he  was  being  fussy,  but  finally  the  reason  was 
plain,  for  one  day  he  said,  "I've  never  forgotten,  my  boy,  the 
awful  heat  and  thirst  I  suffered  at  Bull  Run!  Now  let's  stop 
the  horses  at  the  next  trough." 

He  had  never  forgotten  his  lesson,  and  I  have  never  for- 
gotten his  admonition. 

"Yes,"  continued  Private  Joe,  "they  were  hard,  hot  days, 
those  days  of  May  and  June,  1863,  but  they  led  up  as  inevitably 
as  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  mathematics  to  our  glorious 
Fourth  of  July  when  the  masterpiece  was  completed.  Soon  it 
was  crowned  with  the  tribute  of  a  man  who  had  never  looked 
on  Grant  with  a  favoring  eye.  Halleck,  then  General-in-chief, 
wrote  to  Grant  from  Washington  words  that  have  always 
thrilled  us  Vicksburg  veterans  and  our  children  more,  I  suspect, 
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than  ever  they  did  our  commander.  'In  boldness  of  plan,' 
Halleck  wrote,  'rapidity  of  execution  and  brilliancy  of  results, 
these  operations  will  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of 
Napoleon  at  Ulm.  You  and  your  army  have  well  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  your  country  and  it  will  be  the  boast  of  your  chil- 
dren that  their  fathers  were  of  the  heroic  army  which  reopened 
the  Mississippi  river.'  Halleck  was  a  great  student  of  military 
history  and  was  always  lugging  in  Napoleon." 

When  the  end  came  on  July  4,  1863,  Private  Joe  saw  with 
a  young  man's  relishing  and  retentive  eyes  a  historic  moment 
such  as  few  men  behold  more  than  once  in  their  lives.  It  was 
one  of  history's  decisive  moments,  for  in  the  "Memoirs"  Grant 
himself  says:  "The  fate  of  the  Confederacy  was  sealed  when 
Vicksburg  fell." 

Private  Joe  beheld  the  climax.  Very  soldierly  and  chival- 
rous his  account  of  it. 

"A  thrilling  sight,"  said  he,  "but  pathetic,  too,  to  see  those 
captured  flags  of  the  Confederacy  lying  across  the  tripods  of 
guns — far,  far  as  we  could  see.  Our  batteries  on  the  heights 
roundabout  were  firing  the  Independence  Day  salute  and  the 
regimental  bands  were  playing  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner.' 
Thirty-two  thousand  prisoners  of  war  marched  out  of  Vicksburg 
and  stacked  arms  and  colors  in  front  of  our  lines,  and  yonder, 
on  the  parapet  of  the  main  fortress,  stood  Pemberton  and  his 
staff.  And,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  put  it,  'the  father  of  waters  moved 
unvexed  to  the  sea.'  But  we  didn't  cheer.  We  knew  from  our 
officers  that  General  Grant  didn't  like  any  exulting  over  prison- 
ers of  war.  You  know  he  stopped  the  one-hundred  gun  salute 
in  celebration  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  And  after  all, 
it  was  their  Fourth  of  July  too,  and  their  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  had  helped  to  make  the  day  mean  what  it 
does  mean. 

"While  I  was  looking  on  I  fell  in  with  two  prisoners — say 
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sixteen  and  eighteen  years  old  —  from  an  Alabama  regiment, 
and  I  heard  the  older  one  say,  'George,  I  reckon  we'd  better 
eat  the  rest  of  our  rations.' 

'  'I  reckon  so,'  the  other  said,  and  they  took  some  raw 
bacon  from  their  pockets.  I  felt  sorry.  'Why,'  I  said,  'you 
boys  are  hungry.  Now,  do  you  see  that  tree  right  on  our  lines  ? 
Well,  my  company  is  under  that  tree  or  by  it  and  you  go  over 
and  tell  'em  Joe  Fifer  sent  you  and  to  give  you  food.' 

"Soon  there  were  a  dozen  prisoners  there,  boiling  coffee 
and  frying  meat  and  making  soup,  and  through  it  all  there 
wasn't  one  harsh  word  or  anything  that  could  hurt  anybody's 
feelings.  We  talked  and  laughed  and  told  good  stories.  Some 
of  the  rebel  boys  were  pretty  slick  story  tellers — especially  their 
Negro  stories.  I  believe  we  Yanks,  as  they  called  us,  and  those 
southern  boys  were  far  more  polite  to  one  another  than  Pember- 
ton  was  to  Grant,  for  I  heard  that,  northerner  though  Pember- 
ton  was,  he  was  very  rude  and  surly  to  Grant  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  terms.  In  war,  you  know,  things  spread  from  soldier 
to  soldier  very  fast.  One  man  in  a  regiment  hears  a  thing  and 
with  it  he  inoculates  the  whole  thousand.  Pickets,  too,  trade  a 
good  deal  of  harmless  information  in  a  good-natured  way.  Fact 
is,  in  a  long  war  soldiers  don't  shoot  a  thousandth  part  as 
much  hate  into  each  other  as  they  do  lead." 

"That  remark  of  yours,  Governor,"  I  interjected,  "brings 
back  to  my  mind  what  Freiherr  von  Plettenberg,  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  World  war,  said.  He  said,  'If  it  were  not  for  news- 
papers and  civilians  there  would  not  be  any  wars'." 

"Well,  there's  truth  in  what  your  friend  said.  Generally 
wars  don't  just  happen.  They're  fomented.  Anyway,  quantities 
of  curious  information  trickle  from  one  side  to  the  other  when 
soldiers  are  on  campaign.  I  remember  that  along  toward 
Thanksgiving  time  of  '62  a  Georgia  newspaper  came  into  our 
lines  and  it  had  a  comment  on  President  Lincoln's  Thanks- 
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giving  Day  proclamation  that  read,  'We  don't  know  what  old 
Lincoln  can  be  thankful  for  except  that  the  Confederacy  has 
exterminated  so  many  Yankees  that  what  are  left  can  each 
have  two  pieces  of  pumpkin  pie  instead  of  one!'  " 

"How  do  you  suppose  that  paper  got  through  the  northern 
lines?" 

"In  any  one  of  a  dozen  ways;  maybe  along  with  the  water- 
melons and  trinkets  that  peddlars  sold.  We  never  objected  to 
that.   They  were  non-combatants,  you  see." 

"What  were  the  trinkets,  sir?" 

"Oh,  the  little  niceties  of  life — a  comb,  a  knife,  a  clothes 
brush.  The  government  didn't  provide  those  things.  Of  course 
there  was  a  pretty  steady  stream  of  northern  newspapers,  and 
that's  the  way  the  poem  which,  among  the  soldiers,  was  the 
most  popular  the  Civil  war  produced,  got  some  of  its  millions 
of  readers.  It's  forgotten  now  but  it  was  all  the  go  in  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  the  war  and  for  a  long  time  afterward.  I  don't 
suppose  there  was  a  northern  newspaper  that  didn't  reprint  it. 
The  men  would  listen  to  the  reading  of  it  around  the  campfires 
and  they  loved  it — it  took  them  home.  You'd  see  the  tears  on 
their  cheeks  while  they  listened. 

"In  the  army  we  had  supper  at  six  or  seven  o'clock.  Then 
we  had  till  nine  o'clock  for  stories  and  fun  and  speeches,  and 
for  reading  the  poems  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Men 
were  fonder  of  poetry  then  than  they  are  now.  At  nine  the 
drums  sounded  taps  and  all  had  to  be  quiet.  We  called  those 
two  hours  'campfires,'  and  for  many  years  after  the  war  the 
social  meetings  of  veterans  in  Grand  Army  halls  were  called 
campfires  too. 

"Now  there  are  poets  of  the  heart  and  poets  of  the  head, 
and  that  beautiful  wartime  poem  entitled  'Driving  Home  the 
Cows'  was  a  poem  that  went  to  the  heart — and  to  their  hearts 
our  boys  took  it.  Some  of  them  memorized  it.  I  have  recited  it 
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at  many  a  reunion  and  postwar  campfire.  Soldiers  from  the 
farms  loved  it  because  it  was  a  perfect  picture  of  home — the 
lanes,  the  footpath,  the  clover  field,  and  the  apple  orchard,  the 
herd  coming  from  pasture,  the  wheeling  bats,  the  frog  pond, 
the  farm  gate,  and  the  buttercups  amidst  the  meadow  grass. 
Why,  [warming  to  the  theme  and  his  voice  a  little  tremulous] 
why  there  isn't  anything  but  agriculture  in  it!  It's  pure  pastoral. 
And  those  last  lines,  how  they  took  hold! 

And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 
Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 

'The  poem  struck  a  chord  of  yearning  in  the  heart  of  every 
farm-born  soldier  in  an  army  so  largely  recruited  from  the 
farm  as  ours  was.  Yes,  it  searched  out  their  hearts  especially. 
You  can  see  that,  can't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  can." 

"Of  course  you  can — you've  got  sympathy. 

"Now  comes  the  curious  part  of  the  story.  In  the  magazine 
that  first  printed  the  poem — it  was  good  old  Harper's  Monthly 
— the  editor  didn't  sign  the  poem  with  the  author's  name.  That 
was  not  his  custom.  But  when  the  last  number  of  what  would 
make  a  bound  volume  of  the  magazine  was  prepared  he  would 
print  in  it  a  list  of  all  the  articles  of  the  six  months,  with  the 
name  of  the  author  opposite  each  article.  'Driving  Home  the 
Cows'  first  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  Harper's,  1865, 
but  the  list  of  authors  didn't  come  out  till  the  following  June. 
Then  it  was  too  late,  for  meanwhile  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  soldiers  at  the  front  had  read  the  poem  in  newspapers  that 
had  immediately  reprinted  it  from  Harper's — and  from  one 
another — and  of  course  without  the  name.  So,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  the  name  didn't  catch  up  with  the  poem. 

"Therefore  a  mystery  grew  up  and  you  would  hear  people 
say — I  said  it  myself — 'Think  of  the  modesty  of  that  man  who 
wrote  this  beautiful  poem  and  won't  give  up  his  name  in  spite 
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of  all  the  eagerness  to  know  it!'  Finally  some  of  the  guessers 
said  they  had  found  out  about  a  place  in  Iowa  that  fitted  in 
with  all  the  poet's  story  and  description — the  old  man,  the 
three  sons,  the  natural  features,  and  so  on.  But  still  they  didn't 
find  the  author's  name,  though  it  was  to  be  found  just  by  look- 
ing into  a  back  number  of  a  magazine.  Many  people  must  have 
known  it,  but  not  we  old  soldiers  who  after  the  war  had  more 
urgent  problems  on  our  hands. 

"And,  as  I  found  out  years  afterward,  the  poet  was  not 
'that  modest  man'  but  a  woman.  She  was  Kate  Putnam  Osgood, 
born  in  the  little  town  of  Fryeburg  down  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Maine,  where  her  folks  had  lived  for  half  a  century, 
and  she  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  she  wrote  'Driving 
Home  the  Cows.'  Her  brother  was  James  R.  Osgood,  the 
famous  Boston  publisher.  She  may  be  living  yet.  I  am.  Just 
after  Daniel  Webster  graduated  from  Dartmouth  he  taught 
school  in  Fryeburg  and  he  boarded  with  a  Mr.  Osgood  who 
was  register  of  deeds.  At  night  young  Daniel  would  copy  deeds 
for  the  county  records  at  a  shilling  or  so  each  and  so  eke  out 
his  salary  as  school  teacher.  It  was  in  Fryeburg,  too,  that  he 
first  read  Blackstone.  He  was  so  gaunt  in  those  days  and  had 
such  big  smouldering  eyes  that  the  neighbors  for  miles  around 
called  him  'All  Eyes.' 

"Another  of  Miss  Osgood's  beautiful  poems  is  'In  the 
Meadow,'  which  is  also  in  an  old  Harper's,  but  nothing  else  of 
hers  took  hold  of  the  whole  country  like  'Driving  Home  the 
Cows.' 

"Well,  that's  the  story  of  Kate  Osgood  as  far  as  I  can  tell  it. 
Would  you  like  to  have  me  repeat  for  you  those  lines  the 
soldiers  loved?" 

"Very  much,  indeed!" 

In  the  cadence  of  soft  recitative  Private  Joe  moved  gently 
through  the  twelve  stanzas,  never  hesitating,  never  at  loss  for 
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the  word.  He  was  letter  perfect,  as  I  later  discovered.  The 
poem,  as  copied  from  the  original  printing  of  it  in  Harper's, 
appears  on  pages  103  and  104  of  this  little  volume. 

Finishing  the  recitation,  the  Governor  mused,  "She  was 
born  the  year  after  I  was.  I  wonder  whether  she  is  still  living." 
Then,  with  animation,  "Bennett,  let's  find  out!  Let's  run  this 
thing  down!" 

Returning  to  Chicago,  I  turned  eagerly  to  volume  XXX  of 
"Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine"  and  on  page  424,  issue  for 
March,  1865,  found  "Driving  Home  the  Cows."  Its  twelve 
stanzas,  together  with  a  conventionally  appropriate  engraving 
of  the  herd  and  the  young  soldier  with  the  empty  sleeve,  fill 
the  page.  The  poem  follows  the  leading  article,  which  is 
number  6  in  a  travel  series  entitled  "A  Tour  through  Arizona," 
by  J.  Ross  Browne. 

Kate  Putnam  Osgood  is  in  distinguished  company,  for  the 
volume  is  fat  with  good  things.  In  it  our  grandparents  were 
following  the  fortunes  of  the  Boffins  and  Silas  Wegg  and  Jenny 
Wren  in  Dickens'  "Our  Mutual  Friend";  in  it  Wilkie  Collins' 
"Armadale"  was  carrying  forward  the  mystery  tale  of  Ozias 
and  the  wicked  Lydia  Gwilt,  and  in  it  were  essays  and  historical 
sketches  by  James  Parton,  the  most  copious  and  widely  read 
biographer  of  his  time;  Goldwin  Smith,  critic  and  economist, 
who  was  the  Union's  great  English  champion  during  the  Civil 
war;  Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  and  poems  and 
stories  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  A  volume  to  spend  many  a  profit- 
able hour  with. 

Studying  the  authentic  text  of  the  favorite  war  poem  of 
the  veterans  I  found  that  Governor  Fifer's  crystal  memory  was 
true  to  that  text.  In  some  old  anthologies  the  second  word  in 
the  first  line  of  the  eleventh  stanza  is  not  "Southern"  but 
"dreary,"  a  change  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  reason. 
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"Let's  find  out,"  Private  Joe  had  said,  craving  more  detail 
about  his  poetess  than  the  books  of  reference  contain. 

So  I  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Fryeburg,  addressing  it 
"To  the  Postmaster  or  the  Public  Librarian."  In  five  days  came 
a  page  of  typewritten  data  signed  "Anna  Barrows,  President 
Women's  Library  Club." 

I  know  that  name,  thought  I,  for  it  is  honored  wherever  in 
this  country  domestic  science  is  taught,  but  for  the  life  of  me 
I  could  not  link  the  most  distinguished  woman  on  Columbia 
university's  faculty,  and  consultant  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  with  the  presidency  of  a  women's  club 
in  a  village  of  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 

But  "Who's  Who"  disclosed  the  identity:  "BARROWS, 
Anna,  teacher,  lecturer,  writer;  b.  Fryeburg,  Me.;  .  .  .  Club: 
Twentieth  Century,  Boston.   .    .    .  Home:    Fryeburg,  Me." 

To  my  delight  there  was  also  the  statement  that  Miss 

Barrows  is  a  graduate  of  old  Fryeburg  academy  where  Daniel 

"All  Eyes"  Webster  taught  a  hundred  and  thirty- four  years  ago. 

"Your  letter,"  wrote  the  author  of  "Principles  of  Cooking," 

"has  been  put  into  my  hands  to  answer."   And  it  was  the  kind 

of  answer  a  researcher  appreciates.   In  the  first  place,  she  has 

had  the  town  records  examined  for  Governor  Fifer  and  they 

give  the  date  of  Miss  Osgood's  birth  as  May  28,  1841 — which 

corrects  an  error  in  some  anthologies  which  say  1843 — and  the 

date  of  her  death  as  May  27,  1910.  "She  was  first  buried  here," 

Miss  Barrows  continues,  "but  now  rests  in  Forest  Hills,  Boston. 

She  never  married.  .  .  .  She  wrote  considerably  for  the  Northern 

Monthly,  published  in  Portland,  under  the  name  'Kate  Putnam,' 

and  in  our  house  we  have  a  number  of  her  poems  so  published. 

(1864)." 

As  to  the  reading,  "dreary"  for  "Southern,"  Miss  Barrows 

says: 
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"All  our  copies  of  'Driving  Home  the  Cows'  read  'Southern 
prisons.'   No  one  here  seems  to  know  any  other  version. 
We  are  naturally  curious  as  to  the  connection  with  Governor 
Fifer,  as  we  know  none." 

Little  Fryeburg  has  other  claims  to  distinction  than  Webster, 
Kate  Osgood— and  Anna  Barrows.  One  is  a  beauty  of  situation 
that  made  Longfellow  and  Whittier  love  to  linger  there; 
another  is  that  half  a  century  ago  William  Dean  Howells  laid 
in  Fryeburg  the  early  scenes  of  "A  Modern  Instance,"  his  story 
of  the  heart  break  of  Marcia  Gaylord  and  the  degeneration  of 
her  Bartley  Hubbard,  the  most  hopeless  bounder  in  American 
fiction. 

All  of  which  lore,  from  Webster  to  Howells,  you  owe, 
reader,  to  the  ardor  in  "running  things  down"  that  the  tides 
of  time  have  not  quenched  in  the  Comrade  Fifer  who  used  to 
draw  tears  at  reunions — and  still  can — with  his  recitation  of 
"Driving  Home  the  Cows." 

Nine  days  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  death,  which 
many  a  time  had  reached  for  Private  Joe  and  missed  him, 
reached  again  and  almost  got  him. 

The  orders  were  that  part  of  the  forces  which  had  taken 
the  fortress  should  now  clear  the  state  of  Mississippi  of  the 
enemy. 

"It's  pretty  slow  business  pushing  an  army  back,"  said  the 
governor,  "and  on  July  13  we  and  Joe  Johnston's  troops  were 
fighting  within  sixty  yards  of  each  other.  Of  a  sudden  I  felt  a 
terrific  shock  that  sent  me  staggering  back  and  I  said  to  a 
comrade  —  Benny  Levick,  a  schoolmate  —  'I'm  a  dead  man, 
Benny,'  said  I.  He  turned  and  said,  'Oh,  no,  Joe!  I  guess  not.' 

"  'Yes,'  I  said,  'I'm  shot  through.'  That  instant  a  bullet 
took  his  right  tit  off — but  he  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  that. 
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'Joe,'  he  said,  'get  back  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  you  can.'  I  lurched 
into  a  gully,  then  sprang  out  and  took  a  few  steps.  The  grass 
began  to  go  around  and  around.  I  remember  that.  I  must  have 
fainted.  Next  thing  I  seem  to  remember  was  hearing  the 
surgeon  say,  'He  was  shot  with  a  minie  ball,'  and  that  Billy 
Bishop  was  brought  into  the  field  hospital  shot  through  the 
head.  His  head  was  a  gore  of  blood.  He  recovered,  and  was 
elected  sheriff  of  this  county  and  made  a  good  sheriff.  But  his 
wound  never  really  healed.  His  widow  is  still  living  and  his 
daughter  Mattie  is  secretary  to  our  board  of  education — and  a 
good  one. 

"I  was  shot  through  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  liver.  There  was  no  mistake,  for  air  escaped 
from  the  wounded  lung  and  in  a  few  days  biliary  matter  escaped 
from  the  liver.  The  prognosis  was  very  unfavorable. 

"Billy  Bishop  and  I  were  taken  back  to  Vicksburg  by  am- 
bulance. Not  such  ambulances  as  they  have  now,  and  the  roads 
were  all  cut  up.  That  made  our  trip  back  to  Vicksburg  pretty 
unpleasant.  Once  in  a  while  a  man  would  die  and  the  ambu- 
lance would  have  to  be  halted  while  he  was  buried.  The 
weather  was  excessively  hot.  I  had  a  sinking  spell.  The  sur- 
geons thought  I  was  dying,  and  Major  Robert  McClaughry,  who 
was  to  help  me  formulate  pardons  legislation  when  I  became 
governor  of  Illinois,  sent  word  to  my  company  to  meet  the 
ambulance  and  be  ready  to  bury  me.  But  when  we  got  to  Vicks- 
burg I  had  revived. 

"On  July  29  I  was  started  up  the  river.  In  spite  of  its  wars 
the  world  can  be  very  kind.  At  Cairo  I  was  transferred  from 
the  steamboat  to  the  train.  A  colored  boy  came  into  the  car 
and  gave  me  ice  water  and  oranges — remember  it  was  August 
— and  helped  to  make  me  comfortable.  Not  even  the  gods 
forgive  ingratitude.  So,  twenty-six  years  later,  when  I  became 
Governor  of  Illinois,  I  started  a  search  down  in  Cairo  for  that 
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Good  Samaritan  and,  by  George,  he  was  found!  A  political 
friend  in  Cairo  found  him  and  brought  him  up  to  Springfield 
for  identification.  And  then  I  gave  him  a  modest  place  as  a 
state  employee,  a  place  I  thought  he  would  fill  creditably — and 
he  did.  I  don't  know  whether  he's  still  living  or  not  but  even 
if  he  isn't  I  know  where  he  is.  There  is,  they  say,  a  land  that 
is  fairer  than  day.  Well,  for  such  as  he  was  it  prepared. 

"By  August  14  I  got  home  to  Danvers  and  a  real  bed.  Then, 
strangely  enough,  my  wound  took  a  bad  turn — got  painful  and 
ugly,  and  I  was  a  pretty  sick  soldier.  The  Danvers  doctors  got 
alarmed,  for  I  was  very  weak.  But  they  did  nothing,  and  the 
wound  took  a  good  turn  and  by  the  first  frost  I  was  well  enough 
to  sit  up.  The  upshot  was  that  early  in  the  spring  of  '64  I 
went  back  south  to  rejoin  my  company,  which  was  stationed 
at  New  Orleans." 

Having  suffered  much  on  land  Private  Joe  now  was  to 
catch  it  at  sea,  for  early  in  October  he  was  sent  north  with  a 
batch  of  Confederate  prisoners. 

"Eleven  horrible  days  at  sea,"  he  said,  "on  the  freighter 
Cassandra,  a  ricketty-racketty  old  boat  that  we  were  all  sus- 
picious of.  Off  Cape  Hatteras  we  ran  into  a  storm.  It  was  a 
terrible  storm  and,  soldiers  though  we  were,  we  were  afraid, 
and  the  prisoners,  they  were  in  a  horrible  plight — filth  and  no 
air  below  decks.  I  think  there  were  sixty  to  seventy-five  of  them, 
or  more.  'Oh,  comrade,'  one  of  them  said  to  me  when  I  was 
below,  'for  God's  sake  get  us  out  of  this  or  we'll  all  die!' 

'  'Why,  if  we  do  that,'  said  I,  you  fellows  will  take  com- 
mand of  the  ship!  There's  more  of  you  than  of  us,  and  you 
know  it.' 

'  'No,'  he  says,  'if  anybody  starts  mutiny  we'll  fight  with 
you.  We  give  our  word  of  honor  to  that/ 

"Well,  Bennett,  you  know  about  all  that's  left  of  the  old 
chivalry  is  the  honor  of  a  soldier.  His  word  goes  a  long  ways 
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and  is  generally  accepted  as  sincere.  He  plays  fair.  So  by  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  we  decided  to  bring  the  prisoners  up. 
I  didn't  feel  a  bit  afraid  but  what  they'd  stand  by  their  word. 
It  was  all  that  stood  between  us  and  trouble  if  trouble  came, 
for  the  salt  air  had  rusted  the  locks  of  our  guns  and  most  of 
them  were  unfit  for  use.  I  don't  think  you  could  have  cocked 
them.  But  I  believe  to  this  day  that  if  any  of  those  rebels  had 
tried  to  capture  the  Cassandra  the  majority  of  them  would  have 
fought  on  our  side.  Anyway  we  didn't  have  any  trouble,  or 
lose  a  man — not  one." 

Private  Joe  saw  his  last  Civil  war  fight  on  northern  soil 
and  the  ammunition  was  rocks.  When  the  soldiers  who  had 
brought  the  Confederate  prisoners  north  were  returning  to  the 
west  the  train  stopped  at  Syracuse,  then  a  city  of  about  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  boys  scrambled  from  their  car  to 
get  a  drink  at  saloons  just  across  a  street  that  was  being  paved. 

"And  in  those  places,"  said  the  governor,  "we  heard  people 
damning  Lincoln,  and  damning  Grant,  and  damning  the  army. 
I  never  heard  such  treason  in  my  life  —  ugly  talk  and  ugly 
people.  We  got  our  drink  and  on  the  way  back  to  the  car  the 
boys  made  a  quick  selection  from  the  paving  material.  From 
the  train  they  let  fly  with  the  rocks. 

"Nearly  every  saloon  keeper  keeps  a  revolver  too,  and  I 
shouted,  'Now,  boys,  quit  that  or  you'll  get  shot  into!'  But 
their  dander  was  up  and  they  wouldn't  quit.  If  there  was  a 
whole  pane  of  glass  left  in  those  saloons  it  wasn't  their  fault. 

"So  ended  the  Civil  war  for  me." 


How  the  Citizen-Soldier  Got  Back 
to  Citizenship 

Yesterday  a  million  soldiers  hot  from  battle;  today, 
as  if  transformed  by  a  magician's  wand,  a  million  farm- 
ers, clerks,  merchants,  laborers,  operatives  —  busy  again 
at  their  peaceful  tasks.  No  military  despotism;  no  true- 
ulence  of  Pretorian  Guards;  no  Prussian  war  lord  and 
his  underlings  compelling  a  nation  to  worship  Moloch 
as  the  highest  God.  In  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  soldier, 
the  Americans  had  never  been  surpassed;  and  yet  they 
testified  in  disbanding  that  they  knew  that  peace,  not 
war,  is  the  normal  state,  the  ideal,  of  civilized  society. 
Small  wonder  that  their  muster-out  roused  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world! 

—WILLIAM  ROSCOE  THAYER. 
("The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay.") 

III. 


ow  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  significant  phases  of 
Joseph  W.  Fifer's  career. 


N 

Released  from  war  he  did  what  thousands  of  his  comrades 
did.  He  went  to  college.  From  1865  to  1870  bearded  Union 
veterans  were  familiar  figures  in  classrooms  of  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Many  of  them  were  in  their  mid-twenties  and 
would  be  nearly  thirty  by  the  time  they  graduated.  Few  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  ranks  had  more  than  a  few 
dollars.  In  the  summer-time  the  others  worked  in  fields  and  in 
shops  to  earn  the  money  that  would  carry  them  through  another 
semester.  Such  habits  of  study  as  they  had  acquired  in  the 
common  schools  had  been  interrupted  by  four  years  of  war. 
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But  they  had  learned  discipline,  and  what  to  civilians  seemed 
meager  living  was  to  them  almost  luxury. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  theirs  was  no  light 
task.  They  were  going  into  battle  again  but  they  were  not,  in 
their  old  phrase,  "going  in  elbow  to  elbow."  Each  man  had  to 
work  out  his  own  collegiate  campaign.  But  they  faced  the 
music,  and  faced  it  without  heroic  flourishes,  often  showing  as 
much  fortitude  in  academic  halls  as  they  had  shown  at  the 
front.  They  had  character.  The  story  of  their  belated  college 
days  is  an  unwritten  chapter  in  our  annals,  and  to  Joseph  Fifer's 
forthright  telling  of  it  I  listened  as  gratefully — and  as  humbly 
— as  I  had  listened  to  his  stories  of  battle  and  siege. 

"I  had  enlisted,"  he  said,  "for  three  years  and  had  served  a 
good  bit  over  my  time.  And  now,  in  October  of  '64,  I  found 
myself  with  $80  in  money,  an  army  suit  of  clothes,  an  army 
blanket,  an  honorable  discharge,  and  a  great  eagerness  to  go  to 
college.   I  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

"After  the  war  two  courses,  as  a  rule,  were  open  to  the 
man  who  had  served  in  the  ranks — either  hire  out  as  a  working 
man  and  earn  his  living  that  way,  or  complete  his  education 
and  equip  himself  for  a  profession.  From  my  early  youth  I 
wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.  My  family  couldn't  help  me,  I  had  to 
help  them.   My  brother,  you  see,  was  still  at  the  front. 

"I  knew  that  if  I  went  to  college  I  would  have  to  be  very 
economical  and  I  knew  I  couldn't  pay  board.  So  I  rented  an 
unfurnished  room  in  a  professor's  house  here  in  Bloomington, 
a  big,  ramshackle  old  house,  and  enrolled  myself  in  Illinois 
Wesleyan  university — college  it  then  was  called.  I  made  a 
bedstead  out  of  dry  goods  boxes,  bought  ticking  for  a  straw 
mattress,  cut  and  made  it  myself,  took  it  to  a  livery  stable  and 
filled  it  with  straw.  I  bought  a  second-hand  set  of  cheap  fur- 
niture— ten  or  fifteen  dollars — and  a  second-hand  cookstove 
for  heat  and  to  prepare  my  meals. 
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"All  this  was  a  step  up  for  me  in  the  line  of  comfort.  I  had 
been  sleeping  on  the  ground  for  more  than  three  years  and 
doing  my  cooking  with  little  protection  from  rainstorms  and 
exposure.  Now  I  had  a  roof  over  my  head  to  keep  me  in  the 
dry  and  a  stove  to  keep  me  warm. 

"In  November  of  that  year  my  dear  brother  George  died 
as  a  result  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Esperanza 
in  Texas,  on  the  Gulf.  He  was  older  than  I  by  three  years,  and 
my  ideal  of  manhood  and  wisdom.  People  called  him  'the 
brains  of  the  family' — and  so  he  was.  Benijah  Brigham,  a 
soldier  both  brave  and  discreet  who  was  seriously  wounded  at 
Vicksburg  and  is  now  ninety-five  years  old,  took  care  of  my 
brother  in  his  last  hours.  Comrade  Brigham  and  I  are  the  last 
of  Company  C. 

"I  studied  at  Wesleyan  for  four  years,  taking  my  diploma 
as  bachelor  of  arts  in  June,  1868.  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
very  good  teachers.  Dr.  O.  S.  Munsell  was  president  of  the 
college  and  taught  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  He  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  strong  supporter  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1868  the 
president  had  appointed  him,  along  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son and  other  fine  scholars,  to  a  board  of  visitors  to  study  and 
report  on  conditions  at  West  Point.  Dr.  Munsell  had  much  to 
say  afterwards  about  Mr.  Emerson,  all  of  which  was  very  in- 
teresting to  the  classes.  'Emerson,'  he  said,  'is  a  very  acute 
thinker.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  religion  I  found 
him  very  practical,  and  he  rendered  a  great  service  in  respect 
to  the  work  which  we  were  appointed  to  do.'  Dr.  Munsell 
always  spoke  of  him  in  the  most  kindly  manner  but  it  sur- 
prised us  that  he  had  found  him  'very  practical.'  Later  I  read 
that  when  John  Burroughs  first  saw  Emerson  at  West  Point  he 
thought  he  was  an  alert,  inquisitive  farmer  bent  on  doing  his 
duty  and  meaning  to  let  no  fact  escape  him.  Serene  and  un- 
flinching he  called  him. 
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"My  professor  of  science  was  Major  John  W.  Powell,  ex- 
plorer, ethnologist,  linguist  and  sociologist — a  very  great  man. 
He  had  served  in  the  Second  Illinois  artillery  and  at  Shiloh  had 
lost  his  right  arm  above  the  elbow.  A  graduate  of  Illinois 
Wesleyan,  he  came  back  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old 
to  join  the  faculty — a  faculty  of  only  six  or  so,  but  what  a 
faculty! 

"During  my  years  at  the  college  Major  Powell  twice  ex- 
plored the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  in  vacation  time, 
and  a  number  of  the  students  went  with  him.  I  couldn't  go 
because  during  vacations  I  had  to  earn  the  money  for  my  next 
year's  expenses.  I  had  been  a  soldier,  and  exploration  would 
have  suited  me.  That  was  one  of  the  few  deprivations  I  have 
ever  regretted. 

"After  the  lessons  Major  Powell  would  talk  to  us  and  I 
received  from  him  a  love  of  science  that  has  never  left  me. 
Always  I  have  considered  the  scientific  part  of  my  education 
the  most  valuable.  Finally  Powell  went  to  the  Smithsonian 
where  he  achieved  great  success  and  he  became  so  distinguished 
that  the  scientific  classes  of  Harvard  and  Yale  counted  them- 
selves fortunate  when  they  could  get  him  to  deliver  lectures. 

"When  I  was  in  college  here  we  had  a  Shakespeare  club 
that  met  once  a  week.  We  studied  the  plays  from  end  to  end 
and  that  stored  our  minds  with  treasures  for  life.  And  we  had 
the  Belles  Lettres  society  that  met  every  Friday  night,  when 
we  had  debates,  declamations,  and  essays.  There  is  where  I 
first  learned  to  talk  on  my  feet.  The  result  was  that  when  I 
went  into  public  life  I  never  was  afraid  of  an  audience.  Senator 
Cullom  often  said  that  in  the  forties  at  Mount  Morris  seminary, 
then  the  leading  institution  of  higher  learning  in  northern  Illi- 
nois, he  heard  John  A.  Rawlins,  his  classmate,  and  a  fellow 
member  in  the  college  literary  society,  make  speeches  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  statesmen.   Rawlins  became  Grant's  chief 
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of  staff  and  secretary  of  war.  Robert  R.  Hitt,  long  the  leading 
spokesman  in  congress  on  foreign  affairs,  was  another  member." 

"Boys  don't  get  that  kind  of  training  now,  do  they,  Gov- 
ernor?" 

"No!  Now  they've  got  these  secret  societies.  They  ain't 
worth  a  damn  as  training." 

That  is  like  the  governor.  For  many  minutes  he  will  move 
equably  along  in  well-ordered  sentences ;  then  suddenly  sprinkle 
his  discourse  with  a  spice  of  "ain'ts"  and  "  'ems"  and  "sez  I's" 
that  delight  his  granddaughter.  Partly  the  change  seems  to 
depend  on  the  theme  on  his  lips  and  partly  it  is  chronological. 
When  he  talks  of  Shakespeare  he  chooses  his  words  with 
delicate  precision.  If  the  topic  is  politics  or  morals  he  may  fly 
the  kite  a  bit  and  the  sentences  become  rotund  and  sometimes 
rather  stately.  And  when  he  harks  back  to  the  days  of  his 
youth  and  of  the  tented  field,  the  boy  of  the  Shenandoah  valley 
and  the  prairies  comes  out,  and  his  speech  is  gusty  and  homely. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  transitions.  Always  they  are 
appropriate  to  the  theme.  As  Portia  said — 

How  many  things  by  season  season' d  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection! 

He  continued:  "I  studied  very  hard  at  college  and  fooled 
away  no  time.  During  my  last  year  I  was  so  well  advanced  in 
my  studies  that  I  also  took  up  the  reading  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Prince  and  Bloomfield.  So  I  had  only  one  more  year 
to  study  law  before  I  could  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  I  was 
admitted  late  in  1869.  Then  I  fell  in  love  with  the  best  woman 
in  the  world  and  married  her  on  June  15,  1870.  My  wife  died 
in  1932  at  the  age  of  eighty- four.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Lewis,  lived  to  within  six  weeks  of  a  hundred  years." 

In  1872  Private  Joe  was  elected  corporation  counsel  of 
Bloomington  and  in  the  same  year  state's  attorney  of  McLean 
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county.  The  latter  office  he  held  for  eight  years  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  it  was  so  energetic  that  the  word  of  lawbreakers 
for  it  was  "pitiless."  State  senatorship  came  in  1880.  "The 
number  of  public  officials,"  he  said,  "whom  the  senate  of  that 
thirty-third  general  assembly  put  forth  has  no  parallel  —  two 
governors,  Tanner  and  Fifer;  one  lieutenant  governor,  Lyman 
B.  Ray;  one  attorney  general,  George  Hunt;  one  United  States 
senator,  William  B.  Mason;  five  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  congress,  and  a  number  of  circuit  judges." 

Night  after  night  forty-eight  years  ago — autumn  of  1888 
— Illinois  rang  with  the  shouts  of  marching  men  chanting — 

Joe — Jo  e — Pri-vate — Joe. 

Fifer — Fifer — Jo  -seph — Fifer . 

It  was  almost  the  last  of  the  old-fashioned  American  po- 
litical campaigns — parades,  red  fire,  torchlights,  thousands  of 
marchers  in  white  oilcloth  capes,  and  civilian  politicians,  who 
had  never  heard  a  shot  fired  in  combat,  "waving  the  bloody 
shirt"  and  making  speeches  that  whipped  the  rebels  all  over 
again.  And  Private  Joe,  honest,  forthright,  friendly  soul  who 
never  enjoyed  hearing  the  rebels  whipped  all  over  again,  was 
triumphantly  elected  twenty-first  governor  of  Illinois. 

"How  did  you  get  the  name  'Private  Joe?'  I  asked. 

He  laughed,  saying: 

"You  see,  when  I  sought  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor  of  Illinois  in  1888  I  had  six  candidates  against  me — 
Gen.  Smith,  then  lieutenant  governor,  Gen.  McNulta,  Gen. 
Reinecker,  Col.  Clark  E.  Carr,  Maj.  Connelly,  and  Capt.  Frank 
Wright.  You  see  I  was  the  only  private  soldier  among  the 
contenders  and  the  cry  went  up,  'Why  not  take  a  private?' 
Dr.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee,  who  was 
for  me,  made  the  most  of  it  in  form  letters  that  he  sent  all 
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over  the  state.  It  took  like  wildfire  and  I  was  nominated. 
Then,  in  the  election  a  major  general,  John  M.  Palmer,  was 
the  Democratic  candidate — and  that  settled  it.  I  was  elected. 
The  Tribune  and  Joseph  Medill  were  for  me.  Oh,  I  had  some 
pretty  heavy  lifters  in  Chicago!  But  when  I  say  that  the  fact 
that  my  opponent  was  a  major  general  settled  it  I  am  not  speak- 
ing contemptuously  of  John  M.  Palmer.  In  the  Civil  war  and 
in  the  cause  of  sound  money  he  rendered  conspicuous  service 
to  the  nation. 

"The  campaign  had  its  bitterness.  In  Quincy  a  banner 
was  displayed  that  read  'Down  with  Joe  Fifer  the  infidel!' 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  an  infidel  and  I  have  always  been 
an  attentive  and — I  trust — open-minded  student  of  the  world's 
religions.  Together  my  wife  and  I  read  the  Bible  through 
twice  and  the  Koran  once.  We  read  everything  together  and 
when  my  eyes  began  to  fail  she  read  aloud  to  me — sometimes 
eight  hours  a  day.  I  had  worked  hard  at  the  law  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  didn't  have  much  time  to  devote  to 
general  reading.  But  during  our  seven  years  in  Washington  I 
enjoyed  the  lending  privilege  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
in  the  evenings  my  wife  and  I  stayed  home  and  read.  She  was 
a  most  beautiful  reader — a  rapid  reader  and  a  correct  reader." 

"Was  your  governorship  a  success,  sir?" 

"Well,  I  pushed  through  the  Australian  ballot  system  — 
worked  hard  for  it — and  I'm  proud  of  that.  Time  and  again 
I  had  seen  party  workers  with  pockets  full  of  ballots  crowding 
around  the  polls  and  sometimes  fairly  accompanying  a  man 
into  the  polling  place.  It  was  scandalous.  I  saw  that  such 
a  system,  or  lack  of  system  wouldn't  do  and  I  worked  hard 
for  the  Australian  system. 

"Also  I  put  through  the  law  of  pardons.  I  was  proud  of 
it  then.  As  it  has  worked  out  I  now  have  less  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it.     But  I  still  think  that  the  abuses  which  have 
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characterized  the  application  of  that  law  are  due  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature — political  human  nature — rather  than 
to  weakness  of  the  theory.  When  I  was  state's  attorney  of 
McLean  county  I  had  seen  how  in  one  term  of  court  juries 
would  give  a  man  the  limit.  Next  term  you'd  have  what  we 
called  'acquitting  juries'  and  they'd  impose  the  lowest  sentence 
the  law  permitted.  Now  to  me  that  didn't  seem  fair  and  I 
thought  a  pardon  board  that  could  study  a  man's  background 
and  his  conduct  in  prison — which  a  jury  couldn't  do — could 
temper  stern  justice  with  rational  mercy.  Major  R.  W.  Mc- 
Claughry,  a  penologist  far  ahead  of  his  time,  was  in  favor 
of  such  a  law. 

"The  administration  was  not  a  reform  administration  in 
any  sensational  sense  but  it  did  not  merely  mark  time.  It 
was  earnest  for  enlightened  measures.  But  I  soon  found  that 
there  is  no  rest  for  a  governor  of  Illinois.  When  I  would 
think  I  had  gotten  everything  cleared  up,  then,  my  God,  next 
morning  a  new  trouble  was  waiting  for  me  at  breakfast.  An 
official  would  have  died,  or  moved  away,  and  so  there  would 
be  an  office  to  fill  and  a  hundred  applicants  for  it — and  hell 
on  every  hand!  But,  as  administrations  go,  mine  was  free 
from  any  great  trouble  at  any  one  time.  Oh,  I  had  a  few 
strikes,  but  nothing  serious. 

[One  thing  about  his  administration  the  governor  did  not 
mention.  I  found  it  in  the  envelopes  of  Fifer  clippings  in  the 
Tribune  reference  room.  This  is  it:  "Saved  the  state  thousands 
of  dollars  through  careful  examination  of  old  and  new  con- 
tracts and  commissions."   How  horse  and  buggyish!] 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  four  years  of  the  governorship 
I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  ask  for  a  renomination.  My  wife 
didn't  want  me  to  and  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  my  law  practice 
and  make  a  living  for  my  family.  You  see,  I  was  fifty-two  years 
old.   I  would  have  stuck  by  that  decision  but  for  the  fact  that 


THE  PARTY  WHEEL  HORSES  ALL 
READY  TO  GO 
Here  are  five  Republican  governors  and  two  lieutenant 
governors  of  Illinois  who  in  1896  went  on  a  whirl- 
wind campaign  tour  in  behalf  of  the  gubernatorial 
candidate  who  ivas  elected.  Reading  from  left  to  right, 
and  including  dates  of  their  inaugurations,  they  are: 
\Seated\  Gov.  John  L.  Beveridge,  1873;  Gov.  Richard 
fames  Oglesby,  1865,  1873 — when  he  went  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Beveridge  suc- 
ceeded him — and  1885;  Gov.  Shelby  M.  Cullom, 
1877  and  1881;  Gov.  John  M.  Hamilton,  succeeding 
Cullom  in  1883,  when  Cullom  also  went  to  the  U.  S. 
senate.  Left  to  right,  standing:  Lieut.  Gov.  John  C. 
Smith;  John  R.  Tanner,  the  candidate,  inaugurated 
1897 ;  James  R.  B.  Van  Cleave,  chairman  Republican 
state  central  committee,  who  arranged  the  taking  of 
this  photograph;  Gov.  Joseph  Wilson  Fifer  ("Private 
Joe"),  1889,  sole  survivor  of  the  group,  and  Lieut. 
Gov.  Lyman  B.  Ray,  Fifers  running  mate. 

(From  a  very  rare  photograph  of  1896.) 
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some  factions  said  they  were  going  to  beat  me.  That  got  my 
ire  up  a  little  and  I  sought  and  received  renomination.  With  a 
host  of  others  I  went  down  in  the  great  Cleveland  landslide  of 
'92.  Such  rockribbed  Republican  states  as  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  and  even  Iowa,  went  against  us.  In  Illinois  Mr. 
Cleveland's  plurality  over  President  Harrison  was  27,000  and 
Mr.  Altgeld  beat  me  by  23,000.  So  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  The  night  of  my  defeat  when  we  started  up  to 
bed  my  wife  and  I  said  that  except  for  the  defeat  of  the  party 
we  were  happy,  because  now  I  was  free  to  get  back  to  Bloom- 
ington  and  the  law." 

"What  did  you  think  of  Mr.  Altgeld,  sir?" 

"He  had  a  fine  mind  and  his  sympathies  all  went  out  to 
the  under  dog  in  life.  He  and  I  got  to  be  good  friends.  I 
think  there  were  pretty  just  grounds  for  his  pardon  of  the  an- 
archists. I  had  begun  study  of  the  case  during  my  admin- 
istration, and  I  don't  think  Altgeld  can  fairly  be  blamed  for 
that  pardon." 

"Once  I  tried  to  play  a  joke  on  John  P.  Altgeld  but  he 
countered  on  me  with  a  joke  that  cost  him  $300.  After  my 
governorship  he  wrote  me  asking  whether,  if  a  governor  were 
absent  from  duty  and  the  lieutenant  governor  were  serving  in 
his  place,  would  the  governor  still  be  entitled  to  full  salary  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  absence.  I  found  cases  in  the  Louisiana 
and  Nebraska  reports  which  showed  that  the  courts  had  decided 
that  full  salary  was  legal  and  I  so  informed  him.  He  wrote 
back  asking  how  much  my  fee  was  and  I  replied,  'Just  as  much 
as  a  washerwoman's  savings  come  to  after  forty  years  of  toil. 
My  fee  doesn't  amount  to  a  damn  cent.'  But  he  wouldn't 
have  it  that  way  and  sent  me  a  check  for  $300." 

In  1896  Joseph  Fifer  was  one  of  the  spectacular  figures  in 
a  drama  of  whirlwind  campaigning  that  did  to  Altgeld  what 
Altgeld  had  done  to  Fifer  in  1892.   It  defeated  him. 
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Five  sagacious  old  Republican  wheelhorses — Oglesby,  Fifer, 
Cullom,  Beveridge  and  Hamilton,  all  of  whom  had  been  gov- 
ernors of  Illinois  —  rallied  to  the  not  very  inspiring  cause  of 
John  R.  Tanner,  their  party's  nominee  for  governor.  Tanner, 
too,  had  sagacity  of  a  kind  but  it  was  the  short-sighted  kind 
that,  like  Lorimer's,  amounted  only  to  political  cunning.  It 
overreached  itself  and,  according  to  Cullom,  who  long  had 
spoken  of  him  as  "my  closest  and  most  devoted  political  friend," 
it  ultimately  cost  Tanner  a  place  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  rallying  of  the  wheelhorses  was  not  wholly  spontaneous. 
Uncle  Dick  Oglesby  who,  as  Cullom  very  mildly  put  it,  was 
"perhaps  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  our  candidate,"  had  to  be 
wheedled  into  making  speeches  for  him.  The  Times-Herald, 
then  Herman  Kohlsaat's  premier  money-loser,  had  incontinently 
run  out  on  Tanner,  printing  an  editorial  headed,  "The  Times- 
Herald  Takes  to  the  Woods."  To  the  wheelhorses  the  guberna- 
torial case  seemed  to  demand  emphatic  action. 

"Therefore,"  said  Private  Joe,  "we  rounded  up  all  the 
former  Republican  governors  of  Illinois  and  two  Republican 
lientenant  governors — Smith  and  Ray — and  engaged  a  special 
train  to  take  us  over  the  whole  state  on  a  speaking  tour  for 
Tanner,  who  went  along.  Former  Governor  Beveridge  was  liv- 
ing in  California  but  we  brought  him  home." 

So  there  they  were,  "Five  Governors — Count  'Em — Five," 
and  they  drew  huge  audiences.  That  tour  of  forty  years  ago  is 
still  acclaimed  by  practical  politicians  as  a  classic  of  campaign 
strategy.  There  never  had  been  anything  like  it  and  there  has 
been  nothing  like  it  since. 

"Oglesby,"  Governor  Fifer  continued,  "called  us  'the  Flying 
Squadron.'  He  was  seventy-two  years  old  and  not  in  good 
health  but  he  warmed  to  the  work  and  was  rapturously  received 
by  our  audiences.  He  didn't  so  much  speak  for  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  as  against  Bryan,  the  Democratic  candi- 
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date  for  president,  and  sometimes  he  would  trim  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  free  silver  man  with  cussing,  in  which  he  was  very 
proficient. 

"On  one  side  that  campaigning  was  a  jubilant  circus  and 
on  the  other  almost  a  tragedy.  Governor  Altgeld,  who  was  a 
sick  man,  followed  'the  Flying  Squadron'  through  the  state  and 
made  speeches  in  the  places  where  we  had  just  spoken — some- 
times at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Once  he  said  to  Dave  Levy,  his 
private  secretary,  'You  know  I  may  be  carried  off  in  one  of  the 
attacks  such  as  I  suffered  last  night,'  and  he  added  that  he 
would  die  perfectly  happy  if  he  could  feel  that  anything  he 
had  done  or  said  would  help  the  underdog  in  life. 

"James  R.  B.  Van  Cleave — 'Alphabet,'  as  we  used  to  call 
him  but  he  took  it  in  good  part — went  with  us.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  state  central  committee  and  had  been 
General  Garfield's  campaign  secretary  when  he  was  elected 
president  in  1880.  After  Tanner  became  governor  he  made 
'Alphabet'  state  insurance  superintendent.  Well,  we  had  im- 
mense crowds — the  biggest  in  Joliet,  Springfield  and  Galesburg, 
and  in  Chicago  each  governor  addressed  a  meeting  the  same 
night  in  a  different  part  of  the  city.  After  it  was  all  over 
Tanner  said,  'This  trip  will  elect  me  beyond  peradventure.' 
Whether  it  was  the  trip  or  not,  he  defeated  Altgeld  by  113,000 
votes." 

By  every  precedent  of  life's  vicissitudes  our  Nestor  has  no 
right  to  be  alive.  But  even  autos  cannot  kill  him.  On  elec- 
tion night  of  1932  an  auto  threw  him  eight  feet  clear  of  the 
ground  and  broke  his  leg  at  the  knee.  Some  of  his  neighbors 
wished  to  have  the  reckless  driver  prosecuted.  "O,  no!"  ex- 
claimed the  victim  cheerily,  "the  boy  didn't  mean  it!"  When, 
during  the  convalescence,  Dr.  Kelso  had  to  tell  him  he  prob- 
ably would  be  a  cripple  the  rest  of  his  days,  Private  Joe  roared, 
"Now,  Doctor,  I  don't  intend  to  go  through  life  with  a  hitch 
in  my  leg!" 
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Asked  about  how  to  live  to  be  ninety-five  and  to  go  happily 
on  toward  ninety-six,  he  said: 

"All  my  life  I've  been  a  light  eater,  and  I  believe  that  in- 
stead of  my  wound  shortening  my  life  it  has  prolonged  it,  be- 
cause it  has  made  me  very  careful.  For  instance,  I  have  never 
occupied  a  law  office  into  which  the  sun  didn't  shine  freely. 
And  I've  read  many  volumes  on  diet  and  digestive  processes — 
read  them  as  a  lawyer  would  prepare  a  case. 

"You  know  the  old  saying  about  the  teeth  as  gravediggers. 

"Sleep  is  great  medicine,  and  I've  always  been  a  sound 
sleeper — asleep  as  soon  as  I  touch  the  bed.  My  habit  is  early 
to  bed  and  now  I  sometimes  sleep  from  seven  in  the  evening 
until  eleven  next  morning. 

"I  inherited  a  very  strong  constitution  and  I've  had  an  out- 
door life.  My  father's  chief  recreation  was  hunting.  He  had 
good  hounds  and  we  brought  some  of  them  with  us  when  we 
came  to  Illinois  in  the  fifties.  There  were  plenty  of  deer  here 
then — and  wolves  and  foxes.  In  Virginia  it  was  considered  a 
disgrace  to  kill  deer  with  a  shotgun,  and  I  was  trained  on  a 
rifle." 

Up  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  he  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  old  war  wound  and  his  daughter  told  me — you  may 
be  sure  he  did  not — that  sometimes  he  would  walk  the  floor 
half  the  night  in  agony.  Then,  and  not  very  slowly,  the  severe 
attacks  of  pain  ceased  and  now  the  wound,  so  far  as  the  family 
can  learn,  does  not  greatly  trouble  him. 

He  still  goes  to  his  office,  sometimes  every  day  for  a  week, 
and  makes  visits  of  courtesy  to  old  friends.  One  of  these  visits 
he  made  last  March  and  what  he  said  upon  his  return  home 
became  a  joyous  catch  phrase  among  his  townspeople.  Mrs. 
George  P.  Brown  was  one  hundred  and  one  years  old  and  the 
governor  walked  to  her  home  in  Franklin  Square  to  pay  his 
respects.  When  he  returned  Mrs.  Bohrer  asked,  "How  is  Mrs. 
Brown,  Dahdah?" 
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With  tender  chivalry  he  replied,  "Well,  daughter,  I  am 
afraid  Mrs.  Brown  is  beginning  to  show  her  age." 

To  this  day  the  governor  is  not  conscious  that  he  said  any- 
thing funny. 

His  own  birthday  has  for  several  years  been  a  town  fete. 
Visitors  old  and  young  throng  the  house  all  day.  The  tele- 
phone jingles  and  Democratic  Governor  Horner  sings  out  from 
Springfield,  "My  affectionate  regards,  you  darned  old  Republi- 
can! I  am  wishing  you  a  happy  birthday."  Yonder  comes  an 
old  lady  for  whom  he  tried  a  lawsuit  forty  years  ago  and  from 
whom  he  would  take  no  fee,  and  she  brings  a  glass  of  home- 
made jelly.  A  bottle  of  home-made  wine  from  another.  Dozens 
of  simple  gifts  from  others  whom  he  befriended  long  ago.  In 
1934  the  McLean  County  Bar  association  unveiled  his  portrait 
and  one  of  his  old  friend  and  neighbor  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  in 
the  circuit  courtroom,  and  without  a  note  he  made  a  vivid 
speech  of  reminiscence  and  gratitude.  On  the  same  day  a 
portrait  of  him  was  unveiled  at  the  Wesleyan  university. 

He  does  not  make  whining  capitulation  with  time  and  he 
talks  not  of  the  burdens  but  of  the  satisfactions  of  age  and  of 
the  placid  joy  of  calling  back  to  mind  experiences  that  taught 
him  and  disciplined  him  long  ago. 

"It  has  been  said,"  he  mused,  "that  life  is  a  game  where 
the  cards  are  dealt  out  by  chance  and  the  players  are  left  to  win 
or  lose  according  to  their  skill  or  lack  of  skill.  And  so,  in  the 
ultimate,  it's  up  to  us.  When,  having  chosen  your  profession, 
you  get  into  life,  then  chance  ceases  to  control.  It's  up  to  you. 
My  wife's  people  choose  to  emigrate  from  central  New  York; 
mine  choose  to  emigrate  from  Virginia.  Gertrude  Lewis  and 
Joseph  Fifer  meet  here.  So  far,  chance.  But  from  then  on  we 
were  to  play  the  game  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  judgment  we  exercised.  We  marry.  We 
make  a  home  and  a  career  and  rear  a  family  according  to  our 
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lights.  No  more  chances.  It  was  up  to  us.  And  that  is  the  story 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  couples  since  the  world  began. 
The  theologians  call  it  free  will.  My  notion  is  that  after  chance 
has  dealt  the  cards  success  or  failure  in  life  depends  on  com- 
mon sense,  common  honesty  and  the  sense  of  duty. 

"And  so  in  old  age — on  the  back  track  of  life — it's  not 
remembrance  of  the  easy,  pleasant  things  that  gives  us  happi- 
ness but  remembrance  of  the  difficulties  we  overcame,  the  op- 
position that  disciplined  us,  and  the  trials  we  came  through. 
It's  not  the  banquets  under  the  glittering  chandeliers  and  the 
cheers  of  the  torchlight  parade  that  we  look  back  on  with  joy 
and  pride  but  the  hard  work  we  did  and  the  help  we  may  have 
given.  That  may  sound  like  preaching  but  you'll  find,  Bennett, 
as  the  years  wear  on  that  it's  solid  fact  and  a  real  comfort." 

Old  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  that  Private  Joe  clings  to 
are  not  prejudices  but  crotchets. 

Two  of  the  crotchets  stand  sentinel  in  front  of  his  house. 

"What,"  I  exclaimed  when  the  taxi  halted  in  front  of  the 
Fifer  home,  "the  old  stone  hitching  posts  still  here!" 

"Yes,  still  here,"  said  Chauffeur  Patrick  Wall.  "Uncle  Joe 
will  never  have  'em  moved."  He  spoke  as  if  imparting  the 
decree  of  a  sovereign.  Horses  may  vanish,  but  not  those  two 
hitching  posts  as  long  as  Uncle  Joe  reigns.  He  built  the  house 
forty  years  ago  and,  from  the  drawing  room  where  he  spends 
most  of  his  days  to  the  kitchen  where  the  same  Norwegian 
expert  in  fricasseed  chicken  and  corn  bread  has  ruled  for  thirty- 
five  years,  there  is  a  grand  air  of  permanency  about  it. 

Private  Joe's  one  anxiety  is  "not  to  get  out  of  step  with 
young  people."  Young  lawyers  come  to  him  for  his  counsel 
and  young  women  for  his  fun,  and  if,  as  was  Mark  Twain's 
custom,  he  is  taking  what  he  calls  "Mark's  wonderful  remedy, 
two  or  three  days  in  bed,"  the  visitors  go  up  to  his  big,  sunny 
room  and  sit  on  the  bed. 
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And  so,  at  a  beautiful  age,  this  man  lives,  enjoys,  estimates, 
decides,  imparts.  He  makes  the  past  interest  us  because  the 
present  interests  him.  He  thinks  out  the  problems  of  today  as 
realistically  as  any  thoughtful  young  American  could,  and 
that  fact  prompted  me  to  many  a  question.  He  did  not  answer 
with  vague  generalities.  He  was  specific.  This,  for  example, 
on  the  wasteful  maneuvers,  the  shameless  bargains  and  the 
ignoble  equivocations  which  have  disgraced  the  administration 
of  more  than  one  president  seeking  reelection: 

"Thomas  Jefferson  never  made  a  wiser  recommendation  to 
the  founding  fathers  than  when  he  urged  them  to  incorporate 
into  the  constitution  provisions  which  should  limit  the  presi- 
dential tenure  to  six  years  and  make  the  holder  of  the  office 
ineligible  for  reelection.  That  would  end  this  awful  ma- 
neuvering and  dickering  for  reelection,  which  is  so  bad  for  the 
president  and  bad  for  the  country. 

"If  more  voters  would  only  scrutinize  more  watchfully  the 
work  of  men  in  public  office!  Did  you  ever  hear  Ingersoll's 
definition  of  the  difference  between  a  politician  and  a  states- 
man?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  it  covers  the  ground — and  here  it  is  as  I  recall  it: 
'A  politician,'  the  Colonel  said,  'schemes  and  works  in  every 
way  to  make  the  people  do  something  for  him.  But  a  states- 
man wishes  to  do  something  for  the  people.  With  him  place 
and  power  are  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  good  of 
his  country.'  Now  that's  brief,  simple,  and  definite.  A  stream 
does  not  rise  higher  than  its  source  and  the  men — or  the 
women — whom  the  people  put  in  office  are  seldom  better  than 
the  people  who  put  them  there.  The  people  get  exactly  as 
good  government  as  they  demand  and  they  have  an  easy  way 
to  enforce  the  demand — the  ballot.  Corruption  in  public  office 
accuses  the  voters  as  much  as  it  does  the  office-holders.   We 
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ought  to  make  our  elections  more  the  conflicts  of  thought  and 
less  the  conflicts  of  self-interest  and  partisan  rancor.  We  ought 
to  get  away  from  what  Tennyson  called  'ancient  forms  of  party 
strife'." 

One  evening  we  were  talking  of  the  group  of  American 
statesmen  born  under  the  British  flag  and  of  those  born  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  He  contrasted  the  tasks  of  the  first  group 
with  those  of  the  second — how  the  first  had  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  nation-building  and  the  second  with  the  less  spa- 
cious and  critical  but  perhaps  more  intricate  and  vexatious 
problems  of  a  developing  nation.  As  he  spoke  he  clicked  off 
the  birth  dates  of  leaders  in  the  two  groups — Franklin,  1706; 
Jefferson,  1743;  Jackson,  1767;  Clay,  1777;  Webster,  1782, 
and  so  on.  He  did  not  interject  the  dates  ostentatiously  but 
unhesitatingly  and  crisply  by  way  of  leading  up  to  one  of  his 
points.  "The  radicalism,"  he  said,  "of  Jackson,  our  last  presi- 
dent born  under  the  old  flag,  may  have  been  the  result  of  his 
having,  as  a  boy  of  fourteen  years,  borne  arms  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Revolution.  Perhaps  he  got  his  rebelliousness  slashed 
into  him  when  one  of  Tarleton's  ruffianly  dragoons  sabered  him, 
a  prisoner  of  war,  for  refusing  to  clean  the  officer's  boots.  Think 
of  treating  a  prisoner  of  war  like  that!" 

To  Jackson's  successor,  Van  Buren,  in  the  closing  year  of 
whose  administration  he  was  born,  the  governor's  tribute  was 
meagre.   "Slick,"  he  said,  "but  not  slick  enough." 

"Strange  thing,"  he  continued,  "that  in  the  twenty-four 
years  from  Jackson's  second  term  to  Lincoln's  first  we  had 
eight  mediocre  presidents.  I  won't  say  that  they  were  all 
mediocre  men — General  Harrison  was  a  fine  soldier  and  so 
were  General  Taylor  and  General  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  a  good  scholar,  but  all  the  eight  were  mediocre  presidents. 
Do  you  know  what  one  proof  of  that  is?  It's  this:  Nobody 
quotes  them  now.  And  of  the  six  who  outlived  their  terms  not 


SKIPPY  AND  HER  BEST  FRIEND 

On  the  second  day  of  a  four-day  interview  with 
Private  foe  I  brought  his  faithful  camp  follower 
Skippy,  a  new  ball.  That  Boston  terrier  of  the  "toy 
variety  thanked  me  briefly  and  bounded  away  to  llli 
nois'  former  governor  to  get  his  approval  of  the  gift 
When  he  had  inspected  and  said  it  was  a  proper  pres 
ent — and  not  till  then — did  3-year-old  Skippy  start  a 
game  of  ball  with  her  venerable  master.  'Twas  a 
lively  game,  and  the  terrier  was  the  first  to  tire. 
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one  was  re-elected.  You  can't  match  that  in  any  other  twenty- 
four  years  of  our  history. 

"Well,  there  was  a  reason  for  the  mediocre  line.  In  their 
twenty-four  years  there  was  no  crisis  sufficiently  desperate  to 
make  the  people  choose  a  truly  great  man  for  the  presidency. 
It  seems  as  if  during  that  quarter  century  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  being  shaped  and  nurtured  for  the  Union.  Was  it  destiny 
doing  its  mysterious  work?  I'm  not  by  nature  a  credulous  or 
superstitious  man  but  it  does  seem  as  if  from  Lincoln's  days 
at  New  Salem  forces  were  at  work  that  are  far  beyond  our 
fathoming." 

While  the  governor  was  musing  over  his  presidential  dates 
and  deductions  I  remembered  that  because  of  failing  eyesight 
he  has  not  been  able  for  eleven  years  to  acquire  dates  from  the 
printed  page — ever  a  substantial  mnemonic  aid — and  I  said, 
"There  isn't  one  of  the  dates  you  have  been  citing,  Governor, 
that  I  would  dare  use  in  print  without  verifying  it — except 
Webster's,  and  of  him  I  have  made  some  particular  study  for 
many  years." 

He  grunted,  as  if  the  confession  were  no  credit  to  me,  and 
he  would  not  have  it  that  there  was  anything  miraculous  about 
his  memory. 

"I  learned,"  he  said,  "never  to  make  a  sieve  of  my  mind. 
Some  people  lay  a  book  down  and  are  content  to  let  it  go  into 
a  blur.  Not  I!  If  it's  worth  reading  it's  worth  remembering. 
In  but  one  respect  did  I  ever  pamper  my  memory.  When  I  was 
in  active  practice  of  the  law  I  would  master  what  my  witnesses 
were  going  to  say,  but  I  would  make  a  list  of  their  names  and 
would  refer  to  it.  That  was  bad.  I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  It 
has  weakened  my  memory  for  names  now  that  I  am  grow- 
ing old." 

That  last  sentence  he  uttered  without  the  flicker  of  a  smile. 

"Since  the  day  in  I860,  sir,  when  you  voted  for  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  whom  of  our  presidents  have  you  most  admired  — 
next  to  Lincoln,  of  course?" 

"Harrison  was  intellectual  and  courageous.  Yes,  I  think 
Ben  Harrison  was  one  of  our  best  presidents.  But  he  wasn't 
popular — almost  solely  because  he  lacked  pleasant  manners.  It 
was  said  Harrison  could  do  a  man  a  favor  in  a  way  to  make 
him  mad.  McKinley,  on  the  contrary,  would  refuse  a  favor 
with  such  a  look  of  distress  that  the  man  refused  would  feel 
sorrier  for  the  President  than  for  himself.  I  liked  Garfield,  too, 
but  he  didn't  live  long  enough  to  prove  much." 

"What  is  the  greatest  need  of  our  time,  Governor?" 

"Education,  sir!  I  don't  mean  book  learning  merely.  I 
mean  education  in  character  building — in  moral  fortitude — in 
self-control — for  the  whole  American  people.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  king,  and  if  we  have  an  ignorant  and  vicious 
people  we  have  the  worst  of  rulers,  and  an  ignorant,  reckless 
administration  of  government,  untrustworthy  legislators,  and  a 
timid  judiciary." 

The  last  word  led  him  into  some  of  his  most  salutary  admo- 
nitions and  prompted  instructive  comparison  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  present  with  the  lawyers  and  jurists  of  his  early  days  in  the 
profession — the  days  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Judge  David  Davis, 
and  Leonard  Swett. 

"Today,"  he  said,  "lawyers  know  more  law.  They  know 
the  books  and  they  have  many.  There  were  far  fewer  digests 
and  textbooks  in  1869,  when  I  began  the  practice.  The  funda- 
mental literature  was  the  commentaries  by  Blackstone  of  Eng- 
land and  Kent  of  America,  and  Greenleaf  on  Evidence.  Those 
were  called  textbooks.  When  I  was  admitted  we  had  only 
forty  volumes  of  Illinois  Supreme  court  opinions  and  no  Illi- 
nois Appellate  court  opinions.  Now  we  have  six  hundred  and 
forty-four  volumes  of  Illinois  Supreme  and  Appellate  opinions. 

"So,  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  formerly  had  to  evolve 
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from  our  own  minds  what  the  law  might  be,  and  leave  the 
court  to  decide  what  it  was.  That  made  original  thinkers  and 
it  was  the  kind  of  self-training  that  helped  Lincoln  to  be  the 
thinker  he  was. 

"Nor  is  the  profession  so  sociable  now — not  so  much  of 
the  old  guild  spirit  in  it.  The  lawyers  are  not  so  close  and 
friendly  to  one  another — more  at  arm's  length.  Seventy  years 
ago  the  expression  'my  learned  brother'  really  meant  comrade- 
ship. 

"If  erudition  were  everything,  court  and  bar  in  the  United 
States  should  be  stronger  today  than  ever  before  in  our  history." 

"Who  was  or  is  the  greatest  lawyer  you  ever  encountered, 
sir?" 

"That  is  not  a  fair  question.  But  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  I  was  one  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  commissioners,  we 
all  thought  that  the  present  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  was  the  most 
brilliant  lawyer  that  had  ever  appeared  before  us — a  wonderful 
mind  and  quick  as  lightning." 

Governor  Fifer  caught  up  President  Ransom's  utterance  at 
the  recent  Boston  convention  of  the  American  Bar  association 
— "If  the  courts  are  to  be  reconstituted  to  serve  preconceived 
theories,  and  if  judges  are  to  be  chosen  to  bow  weakly  to  sup- 
posed popular  demand  for  the  breakdown  of  the  rights  of  some 
citizens  in  order  to  favor  other  citizens,  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards become  of  no  avail  and  the  keystone  of  the  American 
form  of  government  is  in  danger." 

"That's  good,"  said  the  old  lawyer — "that's  fundamental! 
The  judiciary  should  be  exalted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
by  its  conduct  keep  its  high  place  there.  For  the  jurist  all  the 
honor  lies  solely  in  the  respect  and  regard  the  people  accord 
him.   Otherwise,  in  eclat  he  is  left  out. 

"Only  in  recent  years  were  our  Illinois  Supreme  justices 
paid  more  than  $5,000  a  year,  and  in  the  1850's  so  great  a  jurist 
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as  David  Davis,  whom  President  Lincoln  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  received  only  $1,000  a 
year  as  Judge  of  the  old  eighth  circuit  that  Lincoln  rode. 

"For  the  high  quality  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  court  it  can 
be  said  that  it  has  never  rendered  a  decision  that  unsettled  the 
title  to  real  estate,  nor  a  decision  that  would  embarrass  lawyers 
in  advising  their  clients — some  decision  that  would  change  the 
established  law.  We  have  always  had  an  able  Supreme  court, 
and,  as  now  organized,  it  is  well  worthy  of  its  illustrious  prede- 
cessors. What  I  have  said  of  our  court  of  last  resort  is  equally 
true  of  our  Appellate  court. 

"Such  bodies  deserve  generous  reward.  The  meagerness  of 
the  salaries  paid  our  jurists  in  the  long  past  was  a  reflection  on 
the  judgment  and  liberality  of  our  commonwealth.  Judges 
should  be  paid  such  salaries  as  will  banish  the  fiend  of  fear 
from  their  minds — the  harassing  dread  that  old  age  and  poverty 
will  overtake  them  at  the  same  time.  The  Illinois  judiciary  has 
but  little  or  no  patronage  to  distribute.  The  plaudits  of  the 
multitude  never  cheer  judges  in  the  solitude  of  their  chambers. 
The  marching  squadrons  and  the  assaulting  columns  which 
stand  ever  in  the  focus  of  the  world's  attention  are  never  at 
their  command.  Not  for  them  the  thrill  of  the  shrill  fife  and 
the  inspiring  bugle.  Over  the  most  perplexing  and  vexatious 
problems  they  toil  alone. 

"It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  judiciary  has  no  armament 
but  truth  and  no  splendor  but  justice.  That  is  its  glory.  It  dis- 
charges the  most  responsible  duties  of  a  civilized  people.  It 
exercises  control  over  life  and  death,  over  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  reputation  and  all  that  society  holds  sacred  and  dear. 
It  is  a  fundamental  truth  that  righteous  laws  justly  administered 
by  organized  courts  of  justice  are  the  loftiest  achievement  in 
the  culture  of  any  people." 

To  the  following  words — his  own — he  gave  special  em- 
phasis: 
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"Our  courts  are  our  bulwark  against  a  multitude  of  ills.  But 
if  the  courts  ever  become  obsequious  to  dictatorial  power,  if  ever 
our  people  are  subject  to  the  severity  of  a  court  but  are  denied 
its  protection,  then  ruin  is  upon  us. 

"An  educated,  conscientious  electorate  and  honest  and  hon- 
ored courts — those  are  the  instruments  that  will  steady  our 
future. 

"Nobody  can  safely  make  a  far  flung  forecast  of  future 
needs  for  the  obvious  reason  that  so  much  depends  on  this 
or  that  thing  that  shall  happen  in  the  future  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  or  that  tendency  in  the  American  people.  Much — 
yes,  everything  that  is  worth  while,  everything  that  is  of  real 
value — will  depend  on  the  moral  courage  of  our  people.  The 
supply  of  physical  courage  has  been  found  equal  to  the  de- 
mand in  every  crisis.  It  is  moral  courage  that  we  shall  need — 
the  courage  to  do  right  though  the  heavens  fall. 

"I  think  I  can  repeat  for  you  a  solemn  thing  Froude  said 
in  one  of  his  essays.  'Virtue  and  truth,'  he  said,  'produce 
strength;  strength  dominion;  dominion  riches;  riches  luxury, 
and  luxury  weakness  and  collapse.' 

"It's  a  great  sentiment,  that  is,  and  sometimes  I'm  afraid  it 
foretells  what  our  people  may  be  heading  toward. 

"The  problems  of  this  nation  far  transcend  routine  politics. 
They  are  problems  of  intensive  development  and  adjustment, 
and  of  far-reaching  evolutions  in  the  relation  of  resources  to 
requirements.  They  are  to  be  solved  only  by  the  wisdom  of 
earnest,  level-headed  men  and  women;  certainly  not  by  the 
gropings  of  empirics  and  visionaries ;  certainly  not  by  any  well- 
meant  but  ruinous  avalanches  of  largess. 

"The  problems  are  too  exacting  and  too  fundamental  to  be 
toyed  with. 

"Life,  whether  it  be  the  life  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation, 
is  the  adjustment  of  an  organism  to  its  environment.  John  Fiske 
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gave  and  Herbert  Spencer  accepted  that  definition.  The  hairy 
elephant  came  into  an  environment  to  which  he  couldn't  adapt 
himself  and  he  had  to  die,  and  did  die.  Next  to  disease,  scarcity 
of  food  and  birth  control  are  the  only  decisive  limiters  of  pop- 
ulation. That  little  sensation  here  [tapping  the  pit  of  his 
stomach]  has  been  the  cause  of  vast  migrations  ever  westward 
— and  now  there  is  no  longer  an  empty  west  to  go  to. 

"Those  are  physical  aspects  of  our  problems. 

"The  large  political  aspects  are  hardly  less  baffling.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  aristocracy:  The  aristocracy  of  wealth — that's 
the  lowest — the  aristocracy  of  birth,  of  noble  blood,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect.  Which  are  we  going  to  choose  to  be? 
As  to  which  is  the  best  and  safest  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  it's  also  the  most  difficult  to  preserve  and  maintain. 

"Hard  problems,  yes,  but  conscience,  intelligent  use  of  in- 
formation, wise  interpretation  of  facts,  and  common  sense  are 
the  solvents — above  all,  common  sense,  which  Emerson  said  is 
rarer  than  genius  and  often  more  to  be  desired.  Now,  a  nation 
bending  thus  to  its  problems,  as  this  nation  must  if  it  is  to 
survive,  ought  to  be  able  to  find  salvation.  But  when  we  plain 
people  get  tired  by  our  puzzling  and  worrying  and  working 
over  the  problems  and  look  for  repose  and  peace  of  mind  at 
almost  any  cost,  we  then  mustn't  forget  that  the  first  measures 
of  a  dictator  are  always  popular.  His  last  measures  usually 
mean  ruin  for  him  and  the  people.  Age  after  age  the  people 
forget  that,  for  a  while,  and  then  wake  up  to  it  with  a  shock  of 
grief  and  rage.  They  find  out  that  the  easy  way  to  a  lazy  kind 
of  peace  of  mind  was  a  very  costly  way.  All  of  a  sudden  they 
decide  that  that  sort  of  government  is  a  sort  they  can't  afford 
— and  they  end  it.  You  can't  ride  the  plain  people  beyond  a 
certain  milestone  that  is  labeled  'Beggary.'  That  is  why  the 
plain  people,  once  roused,  cling  to  their  liberties  like  a  lost 
sinner  to  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
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"And  so  we've  got  abundant  problems  before  us  and  ahead 
of  us  and  the  right  solution  of  them  will  draw  heavily  on  our 
stock  of  sense  and  conscience.  You  hear  much  nowadays  about 
our  relations  with  and  our  duty  to  other  nations.  My  notion  is 
that  if  we  do  our  full  duty  here  at  home  and  establish  happy 
relations  with  one  another  we  shall  be  doing  our  duty  by  the 
other  nations  if  only  as  an  example.  And  if  every  other  nation 
will  do  the  same  we  shall  all  get  a  long  way  forward  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  snow  white  flower  of  universal  peace  that  the 
world  is  praying  for." 

"And  what  is  the  abiding  lesson  that  life  and  politics  have 
taught  you,  governor?" 

"Well,  I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  I  have  had  varied  ex- 
periences— in  poverty  and  in  substantial  ease,  in  private  life 
and  in  public  life.  What  I  had  to  go  through  amply  fitted 
me  to  meet  a  man's  first  duty — taking  care  of  himself  and  his 
dependents.  And  now  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  lesson  I  draw 
from  it  all  is  that,  in  office  or  out,  honesty  is  not  only  the  best 
virtue  but  the  best  policy,  and,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said — 

"  'There  never  was  a  situation  in  which  the  truth  was  not 
better  than  a  lie?" 


A  Tribute  from  the  Past 

From  "Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service"  [1911]  by  Shelby  M.  Cullom, 
governor  of  Illinois  from  1877  to  1883,  and  for  30  years  United  States  sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Governor  Fif er  has  always  been  my  friend,  as  I  have  always 
been  his.  He  was  a  brave,  gallant  soldier  in  the  Civil  war, 
in  which  he  served  as  a  private  until  he  was  so  badly  wounded 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  has  been  forced  to  go 
through  life  under  exceptionally  difficult  circumstances,  never 
fully  recovering  from  his  wound.  He  is  entitled  to  far  more 
than  ordinary  credit  for  the  success  which  he  has  achieved  in 
life.  He  is  an  able  lawyer,  and  as  state's  attorney  he  was  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  prosecutors.  He  was  nominated  and  elected 
governor,  and  gave  the  state  an  honest  and  capable  admin- 
istration. He  was  renominated,  but  local  questions  in  the  state, 
combined  with  the  Democratic  landslide  of  1892,  resulted  in 
his  defeat.  President  McKinley,  on  my  recommendation,  ap- 
pointed Governor  Fifer  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission,  in  which  position  he  served  with  credit  for  seven 
years.  He  resigned  voluntarily  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Bloomington  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law.  I  have  always 
liked  Governor  Fifer,  and  consider  him  one  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  the  state  living  today. 
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A  Facinating  Newly  Discovered  Sidelight 
on  Vicksburg  and  Grant 

(James  O'Donnell  Bennett  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
September  6,  1936) 

IS  brittle  with  age  and  its  whiteness  is  soiled  with  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  seventy-three  years.  Some  of  the  corners 
crumble  in  the  hand  however  gently  its  six  holograph  pages 
are  turned. 

"But,  by  golly,"  as  the  Civil  war  veterans  who  foregather  at 
Grand  Army  Memorial  hall  in  the  Public  Library  building,  say 
— "by  golly,  it's  alive!" 

And  so  it  is. 

For  in  that  letter  U.  S.  Grant,  dead  these  fifty-one  years, 
speaks  again;  speaks  intimately,  anxiously  and  modestly  to  his 
father,  albeit  in  one  line  he  peremptorily  admonishes  the  parent 
from  whom  he  certainly  did  not  inherit  his  reticence.  That  at- 
tribute Gen.  Grant  received  from  his  mother,  who,  greeting 
him  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war — when  his  name,  as  his  biog- 
rapher, Mr.  Woodward,  says,  "was  like  a  word  written  in  the 
skies" — remarked  dryly,  "Well,  Ulysses,  you've  become  a  great 
man,  haven't  you?" — and  without  another  v/ord  went  on  with 
her  housework. 

The  Grant  letter  is  the  most  precious  document  in  Chicago's 
great  war  museum.  To  the  practiced  delver  in  archives  it  is 
doubly  precious  because  it  can  safely  be  docketed  with  the  words 
so  bewitching  to  a  collector,  "Hitherto  unpublished."  The  inde- 
fatigable William  E.  Woodward  and  the  patient  Hamlin  Gar- 
land neither  reproduce  it  nor  cite  it  in  their  extensive  lives  of 
the  general.  Nor  does  it  appear  in  the  nearly  200  page  "Letters 
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of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  His  Father  and  His  Youngest  Sister," 
which  his  nephew,  Jesse  Grant  Cramer,  edited  in  1912. 

My  best  hope  is  that  when  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  pre- 
pares the  next  edition  of  his  "Ulysses  S.  Grant:  The  Great 
Soldier  of  America,"  the  letter  will  find  a  permanent  place  in 
military  annals. 

In  short,  such  being  this  document's  status  as  "newly  dis- 
covered material,"  and  so  illuminating  being  its  character,  I  sup- 
pose the  dealers'  pricing  of  it  would  run  to  several  hundred 
dollars.  It  should,  by  the  way,  be  placed  between  sheets  of  glass. 
Otherwise  it  will  not  last  many  more  years. 

The  letter  was  written  on  April  21,  1863,  at  Milliken's  Bend, 
La.,  one  of  the  important  points  in  Grant's  colossal  scheme  of 
operations  that  were  to  result  in  the  capture  of  the  confederacy's 
premier  fortress,  Vicksburg.  Its  writer  spells  Milliken's  "kin's." 
This  is  not  an  error  but  an  alternative  spelling.  Grant  did  not 
use  the  alternative  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs"  twenty- two  years 
later,  but  it  still  appears  on  present  day  maps  of  the  region. 

The  vital  matter  to  remember  is  that  the  letter  was  written 
when  Grant  had  on  his  mind  the  working  out  of  extremely 
difficult  movements  which,  ten  weeks  later,  were  to  culminate 
in  what  Mr.  Woodward  calls  "the  greatest  victory  ever  gained 
by  an  American  army  from  the  founding  of  the  republic  up  to 
the  year  1863.  .  .  .  a  stupendous  accomplishment";  and 
of  those  movements  Mr.  Garland  says,  "No  greater  problem  of 
warfare  ever  faced  an  American  soldier." 

Yet  how  modest — even  humble — and  how  self-effacing  is 
the  whole  tone  of  the  letter.  Firm  withal,  for  the  acquisitive 
old  father  could  have  been  left  in  no  doubt  that  he  could  not, 
with  his  son's  connivance,  expect  to  get  rich  quick  by  speculating 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  cotton.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Grant,  who  within  a  week  after  the  date  of  the  letter  was 
to  celebrate  his  forty-first  birthday,  was  then  one  of  the  military 
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idols  of  the  country  and  his  words  to  Buckner  at  Donelson — 
"Unconditional  surrender" — had  become  a  national  slogan. 

Addressing  his  parent,  who  had  ever  a  glowing  eye  for  the 
main  chance,  as  "Dear  Father,"  the  son  butters  no  parsnips  in 
bearing  it  in  on  his  correspondent  that  there  is  nothing  doing 
in  the  cotton  line. 

"I  hasten,"  he  writes,  "to  answer  your  interrogations  [on 
cotton].  I  give  no  permits  to  buy  cotton  and  if  I  find  any  one 
engaged  in  the  business  I  send  them  out  of  the  department 
and  seize  their  cotton  for  the  government." 

Pointing  out  that  when  he  had  been  kindly  to  rebel  families 
the  result  had  been  deception,  he  continues: 

"I  have  been  deceived  by  unprincipled  speculators  who  have 
smuggled  themselves  along  with  the  army  in  spite  of  orders 
prohibiting  them  and  [I]  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  this 
favor  to  persons  anxious  to  get  out  of  Dixie.  ...  I  feel 
all  army  followers  who  are  engaged  in  speculating  off  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  country  and  really  aiding  the  enemy  more  than 
they  possibly  could  do  by  open  treason  should  be  drafted  at 
once  and  put  in  the  first  forlorn  hope." 

Although  he  little  trusts  his  father's  discretion — Jesse  Grant 
had  a  pernicious  way  of  writing  to  the  newspapers  in  his  son's 
defense — the  general  tells  him  frankly  of  the  difficulties  of  ter- 
rain confronting  him  all  along  the  thirty-five  miles — as  the  crow 
flies — from  Haines  Bluff  north  of  Vicksburg  to  New  Carthage 
far  south  of  it. 

"I  am  doing  my  best,"  he  writes,  "and  am  full  of  hope  for 
complete  success.  Time  has  been  consumed  [slow  progress  of 
the  campaign  was  bitterly  lamented  by  many  newspapers],  but 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid  it.  An  attack  upon  the 
rebel  works  at  any  time  since  I  arrived  here  must  inevitably 
result  in  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  my  army  if  not  in  an 
entire  defeat.   There  was  [sic]  but  two  points  of  land,  Haines 
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Bluff  and  Vicksburg  itself,  out  of  water  any  place  from  which 
troops  could  march.  These  are  thoroughly  fortified  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  attack  them  as  long  as  there  is  prospect  of 
turning  their  position." 

Like  Sherman,  but  not  in  Sherman's  hysterical  strain,  Grant 
detested  many  of  the  northern  newspapers,  and  to  his  father 
he  thus  pours  out  his  heart  about  them: 

"I  never  expect  to  have  an  army  under  my  command 
whipped  unless  it  is  very  badly  whipped  and  cant  [no  apostrophe 
in  "cant"]  help  it  but  I  have  no  idea  of  being  driven  to  do  a 
desperate  or  foolish  act  by  the  howlings  of  the  press.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  me  as  a  matter  of  course  to  see  the  course  pursued  by 
some  of  the  papers.  But  there  is  no  one  less  disturbed  by  them 
than  myself.  I  have  never  sought  a  large  command  and  have 
no  ambitious  ends  to  accomplish.  Alas,  [were]  it  not  for  the 
very  natural  desire  of  proving  myself  equal  to  anything  ex- 
pected of  me,  and  the  evidence  my  removal  would  afford  that 
I  was  not  equal  to  it,  I  would  gladly  accept  a  less  responsible 
position." 

The  judicious  reader  will  love  the  adjective  that  goes  with 
"approval"  at  the  close  of  the  next  paragraph: 

"I  have  no  desire  to  be  an  object  of  envy  or  jealousy,  nor  to 
have  this  war  continue.  I  want,  and  will  do  my  part  towards  it, 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  in  the  shortest  possible  time  without 
expecting  or  desiring  any  other  recognition  than  a  quiet  ap- 
proval of  my  course." 

Warned  by  an  experience  of  about  a  year  before,  the  son 
draws  to  a  close  on  the  note  of  admonition: 

"I  beg  that  you  will  destroy  this  letter.  At  least  do  not  show 
it.  Julia  [Mrs.  Grant]  and  the  children  are  here,  but  will  go  up 
by  the  first  good  boat.  I  sent  for  her  to  come  down  and  get  in- 
structions about  a  matter  that  I  want  attended  to  and  see  no 
immediate  prospect  of  being  able  to  attend  to  myself." 
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Without  any  flourish  of  endearment  the  letter  ends  with 
the  signature,  "Ulysses." 

The  admonition  that  the  father  do  not  show  the  letter  was 
mild  in  comparison  with  the  angry  message  of  the  preceding 
April  when  the  son  wrote  in  a  letter  which  has  been  published 
but  should  be  quoted  in  part  here  as  an  explanatory  side  light: 

"I  would  write  you  many  particulars,  but  you  are  so  impru- 
dent that  I  dare  not  trust  you  with  them;  and  while  on  this 
subject  let  me  say  a  word.  I  have  not  an  enemy  in  the  world 
who  has  done  me  so  much  injury  as  you  in  your  efforts  in  my 
defense.  I  require  no  defenders  and  for  my  sake  let  me  alone. 
.     .     .     For  the  future  keep  quiet  on  this  subject." 

By  his  son's  warnings  against  war  profiteering  Jesse  Grant's 
sense  of  the  proprieties  was  not  improved.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  war  he,  a  tanner,  was  at  it  again,  poking  around  the 
slaughter  pens  at  the  general's  headquarters  at  City  Point,  Va., 
and  hinting  that  there  were  millions  in  it  if  he  could  get  the 
concession  for  hides  of  slaughtered  army  cattle. 

'  'No  hides  for  you,'  [Woodward's  "Meet  General  Grant," 
p.  345]  said  his  son  sententiously. 

'  'But  I  don't  want  them  for  nothing;  I'll  make  a  bid  for 
them  like  anybody  else.' 

'  'Well,  father,  if  you  can't  see  why  you  shouldn't  bid  for 
them,  I  don't  believe  I  could  enlighten  you  even  if  I  should  tell 
you,'  was  the  reply." 

Lieut.  Julius  H.  Reed,  aged  ninety-four,  and  an  honored  vet- 
eran of  the  glorious  old  Thirty- seventh  Massachusetts  infantry 
that  distinguished  itself  at  Gettysburg,  was  studying  with  me 
the  newly  discovered  letter  of  Grant  to  his  father.  From  Dec. 
11,  1862,  to  April  6,  1865,  Comrade  Reed  fought  in  twenty-one 
major  engagements,  plus  numerous  skirmishes,  and  he  is  a 
shrewd  and  well-read  military  commentator.  He  bade  me 
ponder  especially  on  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  letter 
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and  its  disclosure  of  Grant's  undeviating  singleness  of  purpose 
in  the  direction  of  the  Vicksburg  movements. 

"No  howling  could  turn  him  aside  to  showy  but  not  per- 
manently significant  operations,"  said  Mr.  Reed.  "And  that 
was  Grant  all  over  and  all  the  way  through.  He  understood 
what  nobody  else  did.  Others  always  talked  about  taking  Rich- 
mond. 'On  to  Richmond!'  was  a  slogan.  Well,  Grant  didn't 
give  a  picayune  about  Richmond.  Rebel  armies  were  his  main 
objective.  What  he  wanted,  and  what  he  did,  was  to  destroy 
armies.  They  called  him  a  butcher.  Well,  he  was,  but  he  ended 
the  war — and  the  butchery. 

"And  mark  how  he  wastes  no  words.  Why!  he  could  settle 
with  six  words  a  question  others  fussed  over  for  six  days.  I 
mean  that.  Once  in  a  very  anxious  period  of  the  war  two 
thousand  men  had  enlisted  as  cavalry.  They  were  idling  up  at 
Harper's  Ferry  and  naturally  they  wanted  horses.  Now  2,000 
horses  cost  a  lot  of  money  in  wartime,  nor  did  the  government 
at  the  moment  find  them  easy  to  obtain.  Meanwhile  the  new 
men  were  marking  time  and  bureaucracy  was  entangling  the 
situation  in  red  tape.  Grant  solved  it  in  six  words.  He  said, 
'Have  them  mustered  in  as  infantry.'  Reminds  me  of  what  Gen. 
Badeau  said  about  Grant's  genius.  He  said  it  all  came  of  'the 
plainest  possible  qualities  developed  to  an  astounding  degree.' 
With  six  words  he  could  send  the  bureaucrats  kiting.  Comrade 
Joe  Fifer  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do." 


"Driving  Home  the  Cows" 
Private  Joe's  Favorite  Civil  War  Poem 

ut  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass 
He  turned  them  into  the  river-lane; 
One  after  another  he  let  them  pass, 

Then  fastened  the  meadow  bars  again. 

Under  the  willows,  and  over  the  hill, 

He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace; 

The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still, 

And  something  shadowed  the  sunny  face. 

Only  a  boy!   and  his  father  had  said 

He  never  could  let  his  youngest  go: 
Two  already  were  lying  dead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 

And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow-swamp, 

Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun 

And  stealthily  followed  the  foot-path  damp. 

Across  the  clover,  and  through  the  wheat, 

With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim, 
Though  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying  feet, 

And  the  blind  bat's  flitting  startled  him. 

Thrice  since  then  had  the  lanes  been  white, 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-bloom; 

And  now,  when  the  cows  came  back  at  night, 
The  feeble  father  drove  them  home. 

For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 

That  three  were  lying  where  two  had  lain; 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Could  never  lean  on  a  son's  again. 
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The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late. 

He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work  was  done; 
But  down  the  lane,  as  he  opened  the  gate, 

He  saw  them  coming  one  by  one: 

Brindle,  Ebony,  Speckle,  and  Bess, 

Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind; 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the  grass — 
But  who  was  it  following  close  behind? 

Loosely  swung  in  the  idle  air 

The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue ; 
And  worn  and  pale,  from  the  crisping  hair, 

Looked  out  a  face  that  the  father  knew. 

For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn, 
And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again ; 

And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes; 

For  the  heart  must  speak  when  the  lips  are  dumb: 
And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 

— Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 


